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BY THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE DUKE 
OF NEWCASTLE. 


T would have been an easier task to have written about the charming 
surroundings of Clumber than to attempt to give an idea of a building 
which has but little, either artistic or historic, to recommend it. 

Those who reside in the north of England often journey to what is popularly 
known as “ The Dukeries” to enjoy the quiet beauty of Welbeck, Clumber, and 
adjoining parks ; but the antiquarian will not find much help toward his researches 
at Clumber, for the notices of it which have appeared from time to time have 


been meagre in the extreme. In Thornton’s “ Antiquities of Nottingham” there 
I 
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are two:—‘“A Hamlet of Mansfield, certain lands in it belonging to William 
the Conqueror,” and “In 1310 one William FitzWilliam held a sixth part of 
a fee under Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln.” Beyond a reference to tithes 
paid to the Vicar of Worksop, and a grant of land, value eleven shillings 
per annum, made by Henry VIII. to Roger and Robert Taverner, the historian 
is silent. 

The present house stands on a site formerly occupied by a shooting lodge 
belonging to the Dukes of Newcastle (who had resided at Welbeck until 1711), 
and was built in 1767, but in 1879 a disastrous fire destroyed the central portion 
of it. Advantage was taken of this to replace the decidedly mean entrance by a 


large hall, carried to the roof, and with a gallery which will be noticed later. ‘This 
hall is a fine structure in its way, but it necessitated the loss of some ten or 
twelve bedrooms, which were to have been supplied by bringing the whole facade 
beyond the present wings. This, however, has never been done, and the result is 
to give a very unfinished appearance to the entrance front. 

In order to give some idea of how Clumber came to be selected as the family 
seat of the Dukes of Newcastle, the following details may. be interesting, especially 
to those who find genealogy an attractive study. 

Dugdale commences the lineage with Geoffrey de Clinton, Lord Chamberlain 
to Henry I. 


It was an Earl of Newcastle that befriended Ben Jonson in his hour of need, 
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and the following 
manly letter has 
been preserved :— 


“My Noblest 
Lord and Best 
Patron, — 

““T send no 
borrowing .epistle to 
provoke your lord- 
ship, for I have 
neither fortune to 
repay, nor security 
to engage, that will 
be taken; but I 
make a most humble 
petition to your lord- 
ship’s bounty, to 
succour my present 
necessities this good 
time of Easter, and Clumber: Apleyhead Lodge. 
it shall conclude all 
begging requests hereafter on the behalf of your Truest Beadsman and most 
Humble Servant, 
oJ. 


“To the Earl of Newcastle.” 


The West Front, Clumber. 





Clumber : the Bridge. 


View of House and Church from the Bridge. 
4 
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No mention is made of Clumber until 1709, when John Hollis, fourth Earl 
of Clare, received permission to enclose three thousand acres of Sherwood Forest, 
of which he was the Steward, to make a private park. Two years afterwards he 
died, leaving the estates to his sister’s son, Thomas Pelham; second Baron Pelham, 
of Laughton jn Sussex. 

John Hollis was great-grandson of William Cavendish, the Duke of Newcastle 


of the Civil War, now perhaps better known as the author of a famous book on 
horsemanship, 





William Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle. 
By Dobson. 


Baron Pelham was created Marquis of Clare and Duke of Newcastle in the 
County of Northumberland, and in 1756 Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme, with a 
special remainder to the heirs of his brother Henry Pelham, and his sister Lucy, 
who married Henry, seventh Earl of Lincoln. 

Thomas, Duke of Newcastle, died in 1768, and was succeeded by his niece 
Catherine, who married her cousin Henry Fiennes Clinton, the ninth Earl of 
Lincoln, great-great-grandfather of the present Duke. 

Throsby, in his additions to Thornton’s “‘ History of Nottinghamshire,” gives this 
description of the park as it appeared to him one May-day: “ Within the Park 
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The State Drawing-room. 
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" Pits. Boys.” 

After the picture by Gainsborough. 
the country opens upon you with splendour, rich in effect and delightful to the 
eye. The fir and woody scenery around were warmed with patches of broom 
and gorse, then in golden hue, left, it may be presumed, for ornament. The hills, 
or rather rising grounds, are beautifully clothed with woody scenery, the lawns are 
as smooth on the surface as a calm water scene. ... The Duke of Newcastle’s 
dwelling in this place is truly magnificent, although the building is neither lofty 
nor very extensive. From the new bridge which spans the apparent endless stream 
which waters Clumber, there appears an harmonious whole of grandeur ; the proud- 
chested swans which sail gently in numbers to and fro in the space between the 
bridge and the house, happily corresponding in complexion with everything of art 
in view, blended with the various natural tints of foliage which surround you, 
(if I may be allowed the expression) paradises the mind.” 

This description was written more than a century ago. Now the “endless 
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stream” is a lake three miles long. Italian terraces have been built from the 
house to the lake side; and in the summer, when the flowers are in full bloom, 
the scene is very bright—especially when the fountains, which grace the gardens, 
are included in the view; on the opposite side deep shadows are cast by the fine 
trees and shrubs, and these add materially to the beauty of the scene. 


Rubens’ Wife. 
After the picture by Rubens. 


Entering the house at the main entrance, the Hall, which has been already 
alluded to, is the first room of importance to arrest attention. The photograph 
of the colossal statue of Napoleon which illustrates this article is taken from 
one of the galleries, and in this gallery there are a number of pictures 
well worthy of notice, including Hogarth’s “ Southwark Fair,” Wheatley’s “ Return 
from Shooting,” a Gainsborough, Rubens, and Battista Franco, and others of equal 
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Yellow UVrawing-room. 
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note. The anti- 
quarian would pro- 
bably spend some 
time in the exami- 
nation of four white 
marble cists of the 
first century. There 
are also some very 
fine antiques, which 
were purchased by 
the fourth Duke of 
Newcastle at Nolle- 
kens’ sale in 1823. 
This hall makes a 
charming music- 
room, and is gene- 
rally used by the 
family for that 
purpose. 

Leaving the Hall, 
the visitor naturally 
turns into the 
Library, which is 
on the south side. 
This undoubtedly is 
the finest room in 
the house, built 
entirely of old 

Silo Wary Wertleg Meatige. Spanish mahogany in 

By Richardson. the Empire style, and 

; with rich furniture 
which includes two very fine escritoires, which tradition says were formerly the 
property of Louis XIV., and four other tables of the same period, all of which are 
worthy of attention. The bibliophile will at once turn to the books, which include 
several of Caxton’s, a first folio of Shakespeare, a first edition of Dante, a beautiful 
Book of Hours, richly illuminated, also many valuable manuscripts decorated in a 
sumptuous manner. The illustration gives but an inadequate idea of the great 
beauty of this charming room. 

Leaving the Library, and passing the Small Dining-room and Yellow Drawing- 
room, the State Drawing-room, richly decorated in cream and pale blue, is entered. 
Over the windows are some fine carvings which formerly decorated the Doge's 
Palace ; the Buhl furniture, beautiful as it is, is generally passed by the visitor. 
who hastens to examine the rare china which decorates the room. ‘Three 
Chelsea vases, valued at £20,000, are generally the most admired, although the 
Sévres, Dresden, Worcester, and Crown Derby examples are all exquisite. The 
pictures include ‘Rinaldo and Armida,” by Vandyck, the ‘ Finding of Cyrus,” 
by Castiglione, and two full-length portraits of the fourth Duke and his wife, 
by Lawrence. 

Returning to the Yellow Drawing-room, the visitor will admire what is 
considered to be the most beautiful chimneypiece in Great Britain, built entirely 
of white marble, which was bought at Beckford’s sale at Fonthill; the 
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chiselling is exquisite, and the figures are relieved by a tinted background. The 
pictures in this room are noteworthy: among them are Gainsborough’s “ Beggar 
Boys” ; the portrait of an orator, by Rembrandt; “Sigismonda mourning over the 
Heart of her Murdered Lover,” by Correggio; a Poussin, and several Canalettos. 

In the Small Dining-room there are other well-known pictures, including Vandyck’s 
“Descent from the Cross,” three Claude Lorraines, “The Battle of the Boyne,” 
by Vandermeulen ; several Rubens, Poussins, Canalettos, etc. 

Crossing to the north side of the house, the visitor reaches the Large Dining- 
room, which is decorated in blue and gold. In this room are.to be found 
Snyders’ famous Market pieces, one of which was seriously damaged in the fire, 
half of it being quite destroyed; there are also some interesting examples by 
Weenix and Zuccarelli. Crossing to the east side, and entering the Red Drawing- 
room, we find some more pictures of interest, notably two portraits reputed to be 
by Gainsborough, and in a catalogue printed in 1800 his name is given as the 
painter ; whether this be true or not, they are certainly beautiful examples of the 
painter’s art. In this room all the paintings are portraits, and include one of 
William Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle, by Dobson ; the Prime Minister Duke, 
by Hoare, and his brother the Lord Chancellor by the same artist; also an 
excellent portrait by Edward VI. 

Passing from the Red Drawing-room, we reach the Study, which is entirely 
decorated in oak, some of which is old and curious. The pictures in this room 
include one of Queen Mary by Heere, which was badly damaged in the fire, 
and has now to be kept under glass. There are also two Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
two Hogarths, and others. 

Crossing the corridor from the Study, there are two rooms devoted to 





The Billiard-room, 
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the Duke’s favourite 
pursuit of photo- 
graphy, which are 
fitted with the usual 
appliances’ and 
apparatus, and are 
used in conjunction 
with a studio, which 
has been built in 
the near vicinity of 
the house. - Two 
years ago the upper 
part of the studio 
was turned com- 
pletely round, by a 
process similar to 
that adopted in 
America for the re- 
moval of buildings. 
This feat was accom- 
plished by the 
Duke’s own work- 
men, who are em- 
ployed on the estate. 

The Billiard- 
room, built after 
the fire, contains 
examples of the 
works of Romney, 
Vandyck, Lely, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Richard- 
son, and others. A 
long gallery was built 
about six years ago. 

Visitors to Clum- 
ber generally pay a 





Fase great deal of atten- 
By Canova. tion to the Chapel, 


which stands about 
a hundred and fifty yards from the house. This building was erected by the 


present Duke and opened in 1889. ‘The style is fourteenth-century Gothic, and 
the interior has a warm appearance, owing to its being constructed of red 
sandstone. The general effect is that of a genuine fourteenth-century chapel 
untouched by the devastating hand of the Reformation. The altar is a beautiful 
piece of white alabaster, behind which there are some hangings some day to be 
replaced by a reredos. The carvings of the screen and stalls are exquisite, and 
in keeping with the subdued tone that is prevalent throughout. In the Lady 
chapel there is a side altar with the Annunciation as subject; the roof is 
decorated by the Magnificat in Latin in gold letters. The effect is very fine 
when seen in the soft light, derived from the narrow windows, which are all by 
Kemp, and are exquisite both in colour and in design. 
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In the pleasure ground the Lincoln Terrace is the most notable, as the stone 
was brought from Italy, early in the century, at a cost of £10,000. The trees 
are chiefly cedar, and the general effect is very pleasing, especially if viewed from 
the lake. The trees which seem to flourish best at Clumber are cedars, Scotch 
firs, birches, and limes ; and one avenue of the latter is nearly three miles long, 
ending with the Apleyhead Lodge, which is one of the features of the park. 

In the middle of this avenue (at Hardwick) there are the kennels and farm, 
and those who are interested in animals find some of the old strain of Clumber 
spaniels, which breed was introduced into this country by a former Duke. Dogs 
have always been favourites at Clumber, but perhaps never so much so as at 
present ; for in the kennels, in addition to a number of the well-known classes, 
there are fifty Borzois (or Russian wolf-hounds), many of which are well known 
on the show bench, for during the past five years they have secured over four 
hundred first prizes. They are beautiful animals, and, in addition to their other 
good qualities, are most affectionate. During the season the pack of some eighteen 
couple of harriers shows excellent sport. 





The Library. 


In an article of this kind, it is difficult to give an idea of what a seat like 
Clumber is like, and the illustrations must be relied upon to assist the reader in 
forming what is necessarily a somewhat vague and imperfect picture, 
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“‘In pictures he's a Muff,” 
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COMMON HEROES. 
THE CURATE. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Handy Man.” 


JITH collar limp and wanton, with soiled and smudgy cuff, 
Meek-eyed, loose-lipped, and lanky, in pictures he’s a Muff ; 
With foolish speech and halting, girl’s gait and idiot’s frown, 
In comedy—what would you ?—he’s modern humour’s Clown. 
He’s a booby, he’s a noodle, he’s a simpleton and ninny ; 
Silly little curate, you are only food. for fun ! 
Was there ever such a noddy? Is there soul in such a body? 
Stupid little curate, with your stammer and your bun ! 


But where the footlights flame not, where Life goes maimed and dumb, 
He keeps a candle burning in dog-hole and in slum ; 
And in the noisome garret, beside the squalid bed, 
His fingers smooth the pillow for the dying docker’s head. 
Is he booby? is he noodle? is he simpleton and ninny ? 
Plucky little curate, with the Bible in your hand, 
Would they call you such a noddy if a red coat wrapped your body— 
Saving souls in public with a janty, canty band? 


He goes where brave men falter, he pleads where law is not, 
He fills the mouths of orphans, he turns the drunken shot ; 
His coat is green and threadbare, his cheeks are worn and thin— 
Fine linen irks their shoulders who war with Crime and Sin. 
Not a booby, not a noodle, not a simpleton and ninny,— 
Happy little curate, with your honest heart uncowed ; 
Never yet did knave or noddy take the throat of Vice and Shoddy, 
Fighting for redemption where the Devil’s laugh is loud. 
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“‘Danaide"—Marble, Luxembourg. 


RODIN THE SCULPTOR. 
BY MARIE VAN _ VORST. 
A movement ts on foot in this country to buy one of the bronzes of Rodin, the sculptor, for presentation 
to South Kensington Museum. Professor Legros, Mr. Sydney Colvin, Mr. Sargent, R.A., 


and Mr. Swan, k.A., are among the subscribers, and we hope that the publication of this 
article may promote the success of their scheme—Ev. P. M. M. 


N the vast presentation of subject, in the numberless examples of cause and 
effect, demand and supply, representative of the tide reached by commerce, 
industries, and arts in this nervous, intense modern civilisation, there is 

nothing worthier of note than the work of Rodin, the sculptor, to whom France 
at last has seen fit to give general recognition. 

Without the walls proper of the Exposition, at the Pont de l’Alma, a building 
known as the Pavilion Rodin was constructed, wherein a collection, although in- 
complete, divulged Rodin to a world who did not know him, and delighted his 
admirers. The concession of the site for the little gallery marks the history of 
yet another struggle between artist and prejudice. ‘In spite of my efforts,” Rodin 
said, ‘‘and a widespread cordial feeling toward me in other countries, Paris was 
so loth to grant me this place, that had it not been for two of my friends—a 
Minister, and a Conseil Municipal—I should have pleaded in vain !” 

Rodin, together with his architect, constructed, arranged, and decorated this 
hall. It is a circular salon, with a succession of smaller rooms surrounding the 
main rotunda like a gallery ; the walls are covered with pale yellow stuff; and a 
splendid flood of sun pours in from skylight and sides, all of which are of glass. 
Within this limited space are gathered many of the most important statues, bronzes, 
and busts, and the casts of several originals which it was impossible to secure for 
this exhibition. es Bourgeois de Calais, the Balzac, the incompleted group of Victor 
Hugo, Porte de L’Enfer (“Door of Hell”), Z’Age d’ Airain (“The Age of Bronze”), 

17 2 
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L’Homme au Nes Cassé (“The Man with the Broken Nose ”), L’ Eve (Eve), L’ Eternelle 
Idole (The Eternal Idol”), Za Guerre (“War”), La Pensée (““Thought” or “ Reverie”), 
Psyche, The Moon bids Adieu to Earth in order to ascend to the Zenith, Amor 
Fugit (“Love Flees”), Le Printemps (“Spring”), L’Homme qui sEveille (“The 
Awakening of Man”), the busts of Jean Paul Laurens, of Dalou, of Mirabeau, 
Falguitre, Mme. M. V. Besides these there are countless figurines, little groups, 
ébauches, studies, schemes for old and new work, heads, torsos in plaster, marble, 
bronze, iron, and stone; whilst about the walls are hung the photographs of works 
not exhibited and the drawings of the sculptor. 

The acknowledgment and recognition by Paris of her great son has not come 
too late. In spite of the fact that he has been for forty years an object of intense, 
displayed hatred (“so keen a hate,” he says, “that if Paris had been Italy in 
the time of the Borgia, I should have been poisoned”), in spite of the enmity 
of artists and populace, this tardy reception finds him unembittered, his temper 
warm and human, and with hand quick and outstretched to the tardy greeting. 
The man himself is so simple, so great, that he is even touched by the long-denied 
meed of praise. 

Standing before the head of Z’Homme au Nez Cassé (curiously enough the 
milestone of his first defeat, refused by the Salon in 1864), his masterpieces all 
around him, in the mellow light of the autumn sun falling on exquisite marble or 
dark bronze, Rodin said: ‘It is good to be alive. I find existence marvellous, 
glorious. These effigies of human pain” (and he indicated a bronze representing 
an emaciated poet dying on the knees of the Muse) “no longer make me suffer 
as they used. I am happy. To me nature is so beautiful, the truths of humanity 
are so thrilling, that I have grown to adore life and the world. /e trouve gue la 
vie est tellement belle!” WHis face was fairly luminous. This apotheosis of dzen-étre 
that the sculptor has reached in late middle age is perhaps Nature’s gift, her 
reward to him who, in spite of discouragement and the world’s scorn, has for 
forty years been her faithful, adoring disciple. France is true to her traditions in 
her treatment of her celebrated men. She has slaughtered a king, dethroned 
an emperor, sold a deliverer (Jeanne d’Arc), and to her immortal artists offers as 
a stirrup-cup at starting such draughts of bitterness that if the very divinity within 
them did not preserve them for posterity’s good, who can tell whether Carpeaux, 
Delacroix, Manet, Rude, Berlioz, Garnier, Barye, Puvis de Chavannes, and Rodin 
would not have fallen by the way?—and all the names are not here! Prejudice 
and schools in every country and age have their scores to level. (Shades of 
Shelley, Keats, Chatterton, will bid England hold her peace.) Puvis de Chavannes 
(Rodin’s mighty brother amongst France’s great artists) stretched toward his 
laurels in old age a hand that stiffened in death before it could hold the wreaths 
of fame. One and all of the illustrious ones were misapprehended ; and Auguste 
Rodin, when he made his first appeal to public judgment, stepped into this rank, 
and awakened “the idiot risibles of a gaping stupidity,” instead of the grave 
appreciation that was his due. 

Rodin is of the people, and was born in Paris in 1840. His parents were 
poor, and during the long years—apparently fruitless, and heaping disappointment on 
disappointment—urged him to take to a trade which would bring him immediate 
results. “I have no history,” he says; “my life is simply the story of constant 
struggle and unchanged poverty. 1 was poor, but I was strong; and in the 
moments when I was not bitterly discouraged I felt a certain stimulus in setting 
myself against the world. Over by the Ecole de Médecine, in Paris, is the little 
school where I went as a boy, and where I first took simple lessons in drawing.” 
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He acknowledges the influence of no directed instruction on his art. In his 
young manhood he was a workman in the a¢e/ier of Barye, and the models of 
twisted cobras, lithe tigers, crouching panthers, maddened lions—their graceful 
contours and curves, the attitude of savage grace—may have impressed their images 
on the keen memory of the young journeyman. At all events, in his types of the 
animal triumphant in man, in the pose and gesture of aéandon, there is much 
that suggests kinship between the human being and the uncivilised beast—the 
barbarous grace and beauty of both. But Rodin is not conscious of the effect of 
any school: in the aéediers of both Barye or Carrier-Belleuse he sold his skill 
for his daily bread. 

In 1864 he sent the head 
of “The Man with the 
Broken Nose” to the’ Salon. 
This mask, perfectly modelled, 
worthy the seal of antiquity, 
was refused “ because of its 
originality.” The refusal was 
a bitter blow to Rodin; and 
whether or not the verdict 
appeared to him just, it had 
the effect of intimidating him, 
and he waited thirteen years 
before again appearing before 
his adverse jury. 

At this period (1864-70), 
on the edge of his own 
doorstep, as it were, with no 
power to franchise the thres- 
hold, he worked, a paid daily 
labourer, for Barye, Carrier- 
Belleuse, and in 1871-77 for 
Van Rasbourg in Brussels. 
“During the long time,” he 
says, ‘when I gave what power 
I possessed to others, my 
thoughts were keen and alive 
toward my own creations. 
On Sunday I was free, and 
that day I afforded a mode! for , vo. 
myself and worked in my little 
room from the life. I tried to make the most of every expression, every turn, of my 
varying model, —for the human being changes constantly, and my time was 
infinitely precious and infinitely short. I was never able to bring to satisfactory 
termination very much during these séances. It was in the paid week, it was 
during the days of others, that I really produced. I permitted myself then 
a careful mental study of what Sunday had suggested and had failed to 
achieve. As I thus meditated, fleeting thoughts and inspirations came to ,me, 
and I would hold them, force them to remain, until at the following séance with 
my model I could mould their likeness in clay, I consider that this training of 
my memory was of inestimable advantage.” 

In 1877 L’Age d’Airain was sent to the Salon, and accepted. The extraordinary 
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“Le Baiser.” 


criticism it evoked is sufficient praise. It was said to be “too perfect,” and the 
sculptor was accused of having “‘cast the statue from life”! When these insulting 
suspicions had been disproved to the eminent jury’s satisfaction, Rodin’s statue—a 
strong, beautiful male form of Greek purity and classical simplicity of outline— 
received, in 1880, a third-class medal. This was bought by the State, and can 
be seen in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

Thus, successively accused first of too great originality, second of too faithful 
realism, Rodin was received by his censors; but ridicule reached its dizzy height 
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when at the Salon of 1898 was exhibited the statue of Balzac, ordered by the 
Société des Gens de Lettres, and refused by them. 

Above the éc/at of that time, when Paris made rendezvous: before the rejected 
monument to laugh and immoderately jeer, it is hard even now to raise a 
reasonable voice. 

The august Société, which claimed that it “failed to recognise Balzac in the 
statue,” should have been put to the blush by a commercial man, a Monsieur Pellerin, 
who pleaded to purchase the Balzac. The sculptor refused, and took the offending 
plaster back to his own workshop. ‘I was cruelly hurt and made ill,” Rodin 
said, “and it did me great harm.” A _ brilliant pamphlet was forthcoming, 
however, by Arsene Alexandre, which suggested to at least part of the intelligent 
spectators that “they may have laughed too soon.” ‘The Balzac has held, during 
the Exposition, chief place in the Pavilion Rodin, where those who still seek it for 
its stimulus to laughter may find it, and where others may study it to calm 
advantage. France’s greatest novelist, the writer of the Comédie Humaine, as 
conceived and made to exist in sculptured form by a man like Rodin, is a 
combination in itself not without interest. There is in this work a tremendous, 
almost savage force, a virility and power, an abandonment to subject above form, 
characteristic of Rodin. Balzac is posed as_a spectator, his arms folded across 
the chest under the 
flowing monk’s robe 
which the novelist 
assumed when at 
work. His body is 
rested on one back- 
ward - drawn foot, 
whilst the other, a 
little advanced, 
throws out the line 
of leg and knee. 
The head, superb 
and massive, is lifted 
and backward _in- 
clined ; the lips are 
parted, the eyes, 
deep - set, caverns 
of thought under 
heavy brows, look 
out at the defile of 
humanity which the 
romancer so keenly 
studied to immortal 
results. This Bal- 
zac 1S) = mogqueur, 
réveur, student, 
analyst; and the 
genius which has 
roughly if you will 
—mightily modelled 
the Titian of litera- 
ture, has finely 
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comprehended, with the kinship of greatness, the type of the immortal Parisian. 
The stupendous figure has nothing in common with the approved style of statues 
to great men that mark the public places and squares of our cities and towns, 
and there is everything in the oufrance of presentation, the novel, daring, crude 
handling, to bewilder the crowd who distrust what they fail to understand. But 
it is sufficient for the serious, unprejudiced observer to come once and look, to 
return and gaze, in order to recognise that he is before a masterpiece—the effigy 
of a human being appearing as in life from a flowing garment, symbol of the art 
of the romanccr, the robe of imagination with which he enveloped his analyses. 
It becomes thus 
impossible not to 
feel the power of 
Rodin’s. Balzac as 
one _ studies __ the 
gigantic head emerg- 
ing from the drapery 
as the author lifts 
his eyes on_ the 
comedy of life. 

In 1882 appeared 
simultaneously —S¢. 
Jean préchant (“St. 
John the Baptist 
preaching”) and 
“The Creation of 
Man”; and down 
till 1885 the busts 
of Jean Paul 
Laurens, Carrier - 
Belleuse, Victor 
Hugo, Antonin 
Proust, Dalou, were 
exhibited at the 
Champs de Mars. 
To subsequent ex- 
hibitions were sent 
busts of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Le 

La Pensée, (Philadelphia, U.8 A.). Cariatide, La Dan- 

aide, La Fensée, 

monument to Victor Hugo, the Balzac, Le Baiser, L Eve, and the busts of Falguitre 
and Rochefort. 

In the Salon of 1889 was exhibited the group known as Les Bourgeois de Calais, 
ordered by Calais, and which, cast in bronze, stands to-day on the market-place of 
that town. This piece, which has not its compeer, commemorates the heroism 
of six of the city’s ‘citizens in the days when England was France’s conqueror. 
Froissart with characteristically simple pathos tells the story. Calais, taken by the 
English, was destined to destruction, but King Edward offered to spare the populace 
on the condition that six notable bourgeois should come forth to him bare-headed, 
bare-footed, ropes round their necks, and the city’s keys in their hands. ‘I shall 
do with them according to my good pleasure ”—which good pleasure, as the world 
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knows, was to grant pardon and safe convoi, at the plea of the gracious Queen 
Philippa. But they have no dream of pardon, these men, who one after another 
seem again to pursue their expiatory way for us across the ages. The grateful people 
of the town have bathed their naked feet with tears of adoration and farewell, and, 
devoted to probable death and to sure humiliation, they are before us. History 
has kept the names of four: Lustache de St. Pierre, Jean d’ Aire, Jacques and Pierre 
de Wissant. On their faces are depicted all things save the sense of defeat. In 
the drawn visages, convulsed hands, in the bent and defiant attitude, are pride, 
hauteur, grief, resolution. ‘The wasted forms bear the marks of siege, privation, 
hunger, and anxiety, but there is no trace of submission in the medizval vicarious 
offering. Old age is here, 
passive in a moment of 
sublime renunciation ; youth, 
rebellious at this demand of 
Fate ; middle life, desperate 
in tense despair. ‘These 
figures are real and human; 
this is modern realism with 
classic delineation. Verse or 
prose, brush or pencil, could 
not, line for line, have 
caught the story better and 
told it more expressively. 
The mass loves a work of 
art that tells a taie, and 
here the layman and the 
most difficult symbolist may 
alike enjoy. A narrative is 
told, and Art, in the mode 
of recount, is elevated. 

Rodin’s busts are strikingly 
ressemblant—iiot; always flat- 
tering to the subject, but 
remarkable revelations of the 
character of the individuals 
themselves. His busts of 
Victor Hugo and Henri PY. eee 
Rochefort and Jean Paul Heart Recnefert. 
Laurens are especially fine. 

“In making a portrait, for example,” Rodin says, “it requires several séances for 
me to get into the spirit of my model. I am seeking always the distinguishing 
trait that makes this man or woman an individual different from the rest of 
his kind.e When I discover this ¢vait marguant 1 dwell upon it, I insist on 
it—I caricature it, if you like—until my bust has likeness; then I know shat J 





know my model.” 

The sculptor has been at work for fifteen years on the famous Porte de ?Enfer 
(‘Door of Hades”), ordered by the Museum of Decorative Art in Paris. Of this 
stupendous undertaking, as yet incomplete, only the most inadequate idea can be 
given. The portal measures six metres in height; the panels and borders are filled 
with countless figures in das and high relief. Above the doors is a nude male 
figure in a sitting posture, elbows on the knees, head sunk on the hands. This 
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is Dante, dreamer, 
meditator, before 
whose eyes passes 
the vision of the 


condemned. The 
groups, couples, and 
single figures repre- 
sent everything that 
a fertile talent can 
conceive of dread 
and grief; there are 
visible Greed, Lust, 
Crime, Despair—in 
short, all the worst 
of the World, the 
Flesh, and the. Tri- 
umphant Fiend. At 
the lower corners 
are masks of Pain, 
and around = and 
about them Satyrs, 
Centaurs, Nymphs 
male and_ female, 
human forms of all 
ages and _ nations, 
run their _ terrible 
race. These _ re- 
markably modelled 
figures are entwined, 
Victor Hugo. (The Luxembourg Gardens.) interlaced, leaning 





the one on the other, 
seeking to escape, pursuing, haunting, and fleeing, repelling, clasping in eternal 
desire, eternal horror, eternal despair. Here are Paola and Francesca in their 
own forms, and their symbols in many another; here, even, are tiny bodies of 
infants, “ who seek with sightless eyes to penetrate limbo and the shades.” No 
one but Rodin since the days of the Ghibellines could have ventured upon this 
subject, and of the tremendous result there has as yet been one general verdict 
of praise. It is Rodin’s chef d’euvre. The doors are to be cast in bronze, and 
are all but in the hands of the casters. 

Carpeaux, Rude, Chapu, have given to France splendid monuments. ‘The sculp- 
ture of these men is powerful, virile, telling,—their technique that of the schools, 
their expression at once comprehensible. ‘This art, picturesque, decorative, ends with 
the production, and suggests as a whole nothing beyond that which is before the eyes. 
Rodin’s art, by reason of his more complex, subtle temperament, his more artistic 
sympathy and profounder insight into nature and humanity, has been a renaissance 
to modern sculpture, and is to plastic art what Puvis de Chavannes was to 
decorative painting. He calls himself a student of human life, a disciple of nature, 
from which he inspires himself, and in an original, individual manner expresses 
in tangible form his conceptions of the mysteries of life. He has caught the 
ineffable moment of passion, and dared to transfix the embrace of love in stone. 
He has dared to portray by his art that which poet, musician, painter, have not 
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waited to confess is an inspiration to all creation ; and is it not possible that those 
who are so hasty to malign and criticise Rodin do not understand him? At all 
events in his latest productions he shows no sign of temporising, and chooses 
unflinchingly to be an expositor in stone of the passions, the sensations, and crises 
of humanity as he apprehends them. 

Alongside of the high spirituality reached in the apotheosis of renunciation in 
the group of Les Bourgeois de Calais, alongside of the intellectuality of the Victor 
Hugo, are examples of the grossly material. Here is the exquisite roundness of 
youth in “Brother and Sister” (Fréve e¢ Saur), a group of charming, innocent 
loveliness. ‘Touching it is the lankness of shrivelled age (Statue of an Old 
Woman). Here are expressed the violence of all sensation, the legitimate happiness 
of love, the languor of satiety, the wantonness of riot, the solemnity of death, the 
hopeless horror of the damned (Za Porte de ?Enfer). 

Rodin the man is unassuming, and his manners are almost naive. In his accueil 
he is courteous and charming, extending a gracious reception to the world he 
generously permits 
to freely seek him. 
Below medium 
height, strongly, 
powerfully built, his 
head lionesque, his 
eyes keen, deep-set, 
and_ very brilliant, 
we see him when 
at work in the white 
long blouse he wears 
in his atelier, Rue 
de l'Université. The 
vast room is filled 
with groups com- 
pleted and _ others 
in different stages 
of advancement, 
chiefly innumer- 
able casts for the 
Porte de lEnfer. 
Around Rodin are 
his stone-cutters, 
achieving from 
blocks of marble the 
contours of the 
models in clay be- 
fore their eyes. A 
fine, clinking sound, 
a “tin-tin,” fills the 
place to echo as the 
penetrating _instru- 
ments tap the hard 
surface. Rodin’s 
hands are covered 
with wet and drying Figure from “Les Bourgeois de Calais.” 
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clay; «the 
metallic sound 
is an accom- 
paniment to 
his_ thoughts, 
“My wmétier 
is to express 
my ideas in 
plastic form ; 
and, curious- 
1, 18): 46, cf 
form I think 
the. least.” 
(His enemies 
will find here 
a point dappui 
and fresh 
impetus to 
mirth!) “To 
me all ex- 
pression 
should be 
subordinate to 
the idea; and 
for the elusive, 
fleeting ideals 
I am on an 
eternal search. 
I may imagine 
that under my 
hands, as Il 
mould a faun 
possibly, or a 
satyr, I have caught the ineffable conception fast at last ; when, under my very touch, 
I see the being change. My inspiration becomes another, and, lo! the clay is a 
faun no longer, but a Sappho—head thrown back, lips parted, plunging into a sea!” 

And to this man, the eternal search is for beauty, which, according to his 
creed, exists in everything that lives, moves, or has its being. ‘‘ Nothing is ugly 
that has life,” Rodin says. “ Age has its own loveliness, as youth has its especial 
charm. Whatever suggests human emotion, whether of grief or pain, goodness or 
anger, hate or love, has its individual seal of beauty. Therefore,” he exclaims, 
‘since I hold all existence to be beautiful, and all beauty to be truth, on a dien 
le droit de choisir parmi les choses vraies” (one has the right to choose amongst 
truths). And although to Rodin has been attributed mastery in all arts save 
that in which he is absolutely maitre, of his drawings, his designs, his ceramics, 
bear the touch of genius,—he is par excellence the sculptor. No critic can observe 
certain groups without conceding mastery to him in his art. It is claimed that 
there exist in antiquity no more perfect examples of the human form than 
L’Age d’Airain, Le Printemps, and Le Baiser. Wad these marbles been unearthed 
at Samothrace or disinterred at Athens, antiquarians (if puzzled to trace the Grecian 
spirit) would scarcely have hesitated to assign these figures their places amongst 
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“Les Bourgeois de Calais.” 
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the remnants of the dust and ashes of the Golden Age. But between Phidias 
and Rodin, between pure Greek and the complex modern, there is a great gulf 
fixed. The times demand, crave, insist upon and generate, another spirit. The 
ancients portrayed divinity in the mystic ideal clothed in ideal form; this modern 
portrays humanity, with its warring desires, its breath, span, happiness of love. 

Rodin will be perhaps always misunderstood. He is a pagan, and in his art has 
been so varied as to make it difficult to judge him by a standard or to wisely compare 
him with his forerunners or his contemporaries. The same hand that has perfectly 
carved the lovely woman’s head 
in Za Pensée, rounded the limbs 
in the delicacy of Zhe Eternal 
dol, the same hand tears forth 
from clay and stone sinister, 
terrible conceptions, mighty 
symbols of desolation as on 
La Porte de l’Enfer, the inevit- 
able misery in the retribution. 
From a block of marble he 
causes a woman to blossom 
forth like a flower, until rough 
block and figure appear of 
different materials—the one a 
cold, pulseless background, a 
sheath for a form so instinct 
with life that the stone has 
the texture of flesh, and seems 
to bloom and glow. ‘Take, for 
example, the figure of Psyche 
holding back the draperies of 
night that she may see Eros. 
Rodin is an absolute expression 
of his times, a modern with 
the subtlety of idea, the sug- 
gestive conception that is the 
distinguishing mark of nine- 
teenth-century talent, part of 
the spirit that has created the 
schools of symbolism, that has 
coined the term “ degenerate ” ; 
and to this trend of mind, 
which no civilisation hitherto 
could have produced, has been 
added robust physical strength 
and an order of genius akin 
to that of the ancients, before 
whose immortal works Rodin 
is a humble and devout wor. 
shipper, and from whom, in 
his modesty, he thinks himself 
infinitely removed, and to whom 
he is in reality divinely allied. 





“Le Frére et la Sceur.” 














BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


ss ES, thank you, Mr. Leggatt, that'll be all to-night. ... Oh! I'll have a 
VY tin of pineapple and one of them polonies.” 

Rosanna had never learned housekeeping, never supposed there was 
anything to learn on the subject. One got one’s money—providing the man wasn’t 
on the drink—went out and spent it according to one’s fancy and the greed of 
shopkeepers. Yet she had her little forlorn economies ; hence her custom at the 
Mill Street branch of the People’s Friend Dividend Stores, affectionately known as 
the Divvy Stores. Here you get a butter ever on the edge of the Act, though 
never quite so far over as to excite inspectors, the last iniquity of tea-chests, and 
a “Cheddar” none the better for a voyage across the Atlantic. 

At the end of the month you receive a discount of three-ha’pence in the 
shilling on the money you have spent. This you may draw in cash, or the 
People’s Friend banks it to your credit, or you take it out in kind. With Rosanna 
it was sometimes—frequently, one should say—boots. These, at five and eleven, 
are a specialty of the Divvy Stores. They call them “glassy kid”; and, really, the 
first Sunday they look quite stylish and eminently “ glassy.” 

Rosanna tapped on the counter, her fingers showing through thread gloves by 
no means past mending, and hummed an air, whilst the man made up her parcel. 
A fat woman, waiting her turn, breathed heavily behind her elbow. 

Rosanna, aware of the criticism of maturity, balanced herself on one foot, and 
hummed with greater.freedom. The breathing sounded familiar, but it was against 
Rosanna’s code to’ look round. She glanced about at the medley of goods 
displayed on the counter. Something in a box broke the tiresome familiarity of 
toilet soaps and fancy biscuits. These objects were round and purplish; they 
looked eatable. Rosanna speculated whether they should be boiled or fried—her 
resources in cooking, though she had learned all about the coagulation of albumen 
at school. 

“ What’s those ?” 

“Dutch bulbs—’yacinths, that lot.” 

Hyacinths, hyacinths? Why, those were the flowers—blue mostly—little curly 
flowers that smelt so nice. Rosanna, supposing the man to be chaffing her, was 


framing a suitable retort, when he broke in, “Those are the bulbs, the roots, you 
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know. Folks grow them in pots or glasses—bloom about Christmas.” It was late 
November, but the eternal hopefulness of shopkeepers is superior to the tardy 
processes of nature. 

Rosanna brushed her pretty, parted lips with the back of her hand—her 
method of displaying embarrassment. Mr. Leggatt, quick to seize opportunity, 
smiled askew. “Sixpence each to you, Missis Hargreaves.” 

Rosanna’s colour came and went, and she giggled uncertainly. “Give me 
two,” she said abruptly, with a quick, little, ugly gesture. 

The fat woman’s continence ended here, the heavy breathing brought up with 
a gasp. “Settin’ up a green’ouse, Missis ’Argreaves?” she whiffled. 

Rosanna turned sharp round, crimson from brow to chin. ‘Oh, good-evening, 
Mrs. Jordan: how are you keepin’ ?” 

“Pretty middlin’, thenk you: how’s yourself?” 

‘Oh, I’m very well, thanks,” answered the girl, hot under the other’s roving eyes. 

Rosanna did not like Mrs. Jordan ; whilst, on the other hand, the elder woman 
was unpleasantly friendly. The Hargreaves were newcomers in that part, and 
Rosanna was as yet exempt from the freemasonry of the morning beer-jug. This 
was a fault, and Mrs. Jordan was constant in her efforts to improve the girl’s social 
manners. So far Rosanna, though unable to give her much encouragement, was 
always polite; but this evening something had stirred her thoughts in another 
direction—away from Mrs. Jordan. The latter observed, and wriggled with silent 
well-meaning. 

“You put ’em in mould in a pot,” the man said, as he wrapped the bulbs in 
the advertisement leaf of a Christmas club, “and keep them in the dark for six 
weeks—the boot-cupboard in the kitchen will do a treat.” 

He had never been within six doors of Rosanna’s house, but such is the 
imaginative power of Jerry the builder that Mr. Leggatt could then and there 
have drawn a plan of each room correct in every detail. 

“When they’ve started to grow, put ’em in the window-sell. . . . That'll be 
seven and eightpence ha’penny altogether, Missis ’Argreaves.” 

Rosanna paid her bill out of an imitation sealskin purse, and with a hasty 
“ Good-night ” exchanged the odour of cheese for that of crushed orange-peel. 

“Fast lot,” observed Mrs. Jordan, when the sudden crash of the street was 
muffled again. 

Mr. Leggatt stooped over his desk to make a note: “Get flower-pots on 
Monday.” “I speak as I find,” he said ; ‘she pays ’er way, and never makes no 
bother in the shop. What for you, ma’am ?” 

Rosanna let herself into No. 7 with some trepidation. There were no signs of 
poverty about the house, but everywhere a cheap extravagance. An umbrella- 
stand and hat-rack—most of the pegs wanting—drooped in the passage. The 
front room was of course in darkness, and Rosanna went through to the kitchen. 

“ Hello, Awbert!” she cried, with playful affection. 

Albert looked up from Screaming Chips and over his shoulder. “ You're 
late,” he snarled, and resumed his literature. 

Rosanna hesitated, coloured, and then with a girlish impulse went over and 
kissed him. 

“Lord love us!” he cried, with heavy irony, “ what’s that for ?—going to elope 
with the cat’s-meat man, and come to say a fond farewell ?” 

Another time Rosanna would have screamed with laughter, for Albert had 
quite a reputation for “funny sayings.” To-night, however, his humour jarred. 
She sat down in a tired attitude and cut the string of her parcel. 
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Albert began to read aloud a deliciously comical story all about a mother-in-law 
and a tom-cat ; but Rosanna did not laugh. 

She fingered her parcels listlessly. 

“What’s the row ?—you’re beastly sulky !” 

Albert got up and stood against the table. He turned over the things, smacked 
his lips at the tin of pineapple, and picked at the currants; presently he came 
to the bulbs. 

“What have we got here?—as the pawnbroker said to the body-snatcher.” 
His jocularity ended suddenly. ‘‘ What the gs 

“Oh, those are some flower-roots.” 

“Flower-roots be sugared!” shouted Albert. ‘How much did you chuck away 





on that lot?” 

Rosanna was nearly crying. 

**A shilling,” she muttered. 

“ A shilling!” echoed Albert viciously ; “so that’s what you do with my wages, 
is it?—and me wanting a pair of bags ;—you and your flower-roots !” 





He picked up the paper and flung it on the fire. Rosanna sat meekly, the 
tears falling on a packet of sugar already sufficiently moist. 

“ Look ’ere,” said Albert, after a sulky silence, ‘I’m blest if I stand this! 
I’ll do the shoppin’ myself another Saturday.” 

Presently he went into the passage and reached down his hat. A peg came 
with it; Albert kicked it fiercely into the kitchen, cursing weakly. ‘‘ Never see 
such a house—nothing in its place; and why the p’leeceman can’t you light the 
gas in the passage, so that a fellow can see?” 

Rosanna got up and hunted in five or six different places for the match-box ; 
it was at last found in the boot-cupboard, next to some shavings. Albert did 
not offer to light the gas, though Rosanna had to strain to reach it. She stood a 
moment looking at him. 

“‘Are you going out?” she ventured. 

“Yes, I’m going for a drink, and you can expect me when you see me.” He 
went out, slamming the front door. ; 

Rosanna sat for a while, too depressed even to cry. She had no sense of 
injustice, or she might have considered the four several comic journals littering the 
floor. She rose to stir the fire, and, setting down the poker, knocked out some- 
thing round from under the fender. It was one of the bulbs. Rosanna pounced 
upon it with a little cry; she blew off the ashes and examined it carefully: to all 
appearances it was quite uninjured. There was no trace of the other bulb, though 
she raked out the cinders from under the grate. 

Rosanna had never concealed even a thought from her husband, but now she 
slipped the bulb into her pocket with a fierce movement of secrecy. This 
unexpected recovery gave the thing a new value; it was won from the fire, and 
implicitly forbidden. She was wonderfully quickened; she had a little purpose all 
her very own. ‘To-morrow was Sunday; Albert would be at home all day and in 
an ill temper. He was not a drunkard, and a moderate amount of liquor played 
the mischief with his digestion. Rosanna sometimes wished he would be rough, 
like other husbands, and knock her about—that she could forgive; but Albert’s 
acrid humours hardened her, and their gradual clearing cheated her of the luxury 
of making up. 

No, Monday would be the time for planting the bulb. Then came a sudden 
chill—she had no flower-pot. She sat down to consider a way out of the difficulty. 
Presently she clapped her hands. There was an empty marmalade-jar on the 
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top shelf of the cupboard—the very thing! Usually Rosanna got her jams in 
tumblers ; but once she had indulged in a three-pound jar of marmalade, and it 
happened. to be Keiller’s. But supposing Albert missed the jar? Rosanna backed 
to the farther wall and tiptoed; really, unless one knew, the jar was barely 
visible ; and Albert was not likely to look for anything amongst the miscellaneous 
litter pushed away on the top shelf. A secret was so new a thing that Rosanna 
pictured fantastic suspicions. She laughed softly to think of the treasure that would 
be hidden away behind the legend on the jar. 

On Monday Rosanna fancied eyes everywhere. She drew down the kitchen 
blind when she pushed the table against the cupboard to reach down the jar. 
The necessary hole in the bottom 
troubled her until she found that 
the ware could be pierced with 
a gimlet. Then came the question 
ot mould. ‘The stuff in the back 
yard was sour and, she supposed, 
unsuitable. However, she must 
make it do. So with elaborate 
publicity she dug a hole with the 
fire-shovel, carrying out an apron- 
ful of odds and ends to bury. 
From the bottom of the hole she 
smuggled in a little fresher soil. 
Finally, the thing was done, and 
the jar pushed away in the cup- 
board behind an old petticoat. 

Only just in time; for Mrs. 
Jordan coughed at the front 
door. Would Mrs. Har- 
greaves oblige her with a 
basin of flour until the 
children came from school ? 
Rosanna gave the flour 
willingly, but failed in the 
obvious etiquette of the 
situation; : 
which is 
this: — The 
lender stands 
a little 
within the 
door and 
remarksupon 
the weather. 
The _ bor- 
rower, for 
better hear- 
ing, ascends 
to the top Se AY 
step, having ” 
previous ] y “Rosanna sat for a while, too depressed even to cry.” 
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stood humbly upon the second. The lender backs a little, observing, ‘Well, 
I suppose I must get to my work,—won’t you come in?” The proper answer is, 
“Oh, reely, but I’ve got a pudding to make.” But there should be no ill- 
mannered hurry. By this time the lender will have reached the kitchen door, 
when she should turn to inquire suddenly after the health of a remote connection 
of the borrower. This requires so long an answer that it is clearly a saving of 
time to come right inside, and from thence by slow degrees into the kitchen. 
Next a truant child is called over the back wall and given money and a_ jug. 
The rest is cosy and sociable. When the morning and the jug are well spent 
the borrower sidles out, exacting a promise from the lender that she will look 
round in the afternoon. 

But Rosanna, with the utmost rudeness, kept Mrs. Jordan on the front step 
whilst she fetched the flour, and even made as if to shut the door after her 
visitor. Mrs. Jordan retired breathing pitiless friendship. 

Six weeks the man had said, and Rosanna supposed an occult value in the 
precise date. She scrawled “ November 21st” on the wall behind the almanac, and 
spent an hour calculating the day when she should expose the jar to the light. . It 
figured out to January 3rd. 

Evidently the man was mistaken when he said the flower would bloom at 
Christmas. However, Rosanna was sufficiently apt in the ways of tradesmen to 
give him credit for the desire to sell at the expense of truth. 

January 3rd became a feast day in her calendar. Until now she had been 
possessed by the mere joy of secrecy, but the intrinsic beauty of her possession 
began to dawn upon her. She wondered whether the flower would be blue or 
white—the choicer colours in hyacinths were beyond her imagination. How it 
would glorify the room! Even Albert would be pleased. For she supposed the 
flower would already be in bloom what time she placed it in the window-sill. 

Thinking upon it threw up the contrast of her ways. With a new feeling of 
shame she set about a desultory tidying of the kitchen. For a few days this was 
merely an affair of broom and dustpan; but, presently, the flower that was to 
be shone into the farthest corners, revealing unimagined nastiness. Nor did the 
illumination end here. The bedroom was invaded, and it became a point of 
honour to make the bed every day. It was discovered that windows would open; 
and Rosanna found it difficult to believe that she had lived so long without fresh 
air. And as the days wore the woman woke within the slut, and she began to 
feel that household work was something besides a nuisance. ‘There was a clean 
hearth at night, and the table was laid before the meal. 

There is a story of a housemaid who on “conversion” began to sweep under 
the mats—a practice she had never observed before. Something of the same sort 
happened to Rosanna, though she had not found religion in the conventional 
sense. She had, it is true, learned from her mother a sapless creed bred in dim 
kitchens, but that was years ago. She was of an age—a few months over twenty— 
when a woman begins to form habits, and but for the flower there was no 
standard save that of her neighbours. The hyacinth was a small matter, but it 
carried her round the corner and up instead of down. 

Albert observed her ways, but felt it beneath his dignity to commend. On 
the whole, the alteration was to his advantage, and so long as he suffered no 
inconvenience he was not unkind. Moreover, his wite began to save a little out 
of the money he allowed her for housekeeping. 

Rosanna’s neighbours took her improved habits as a personal insult. In spite 
of her negligence in the matter of morning ale they had always found her sociable, 
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generous of her time and tongue, and with no eccentric notions about order in the 
house. They shook their heads over the change. A woman, and a young woman 
at that, who got through her household work in the morning was outside their 
comprehension, morning being obviously intended for doorstep committees upon 
the ways of “the man,” whilst domestic duties were crowded into a feverish hour 
before the man came home. Casual visitors found Rosanna’s front door relentlessly 
closed. When it was learned that she spent the greater part of the afternoon 
sewing, resentment changed to pity for Mr. Hargreaves. 

Christmas was a time of trouble. Rosanna had a kind heart, and could not 
bring herself to shut out her neighbours at this season. She was a little frightened 
by the change in herself, and wondered if she were growing too proud. The 
policies of the street had never afflicted her before, and she supposed something 
amiss with her taste that she failed to relish the pungent gossip of her neighbours. 
In her anxiety to show that she was friendly as ever, she gave offence; people 
were not going to be patronised—‘‘and her man only getting thirty shillings a 
week.” Rosanna spent many tearful hours, and at last came to the conclusion that 
the standard of the flower and the standard of the street could not be reconciled. 

On the last night of the year Albert came home late and hilarious. He 
brought Rosanna a few cheap delicacies, and for once was noisily domesticated. 
He bragged of all he would do in the coming year, strutting. about the kitchen 
with a new sense of the householder. 

““Why shouldn’t we have a tall clock and stained glass to the. window—same 
as the Halls?” 

“T’d rather spend the money on blankets,” said Rosanna, pleased nevertheless ; 
“we want them badly.” 

“Oh, go on—you’re all for usefulness these days: why can’t we cut a shine— 
same as others? . . . Blowed if we don’t, too,” he continued; “I'll get some of 
those framed chromos. Why haven’t you put up the new almanac? Where is it?” 

Rosanna fetched the highly scented roll with a sudden misgiving. Albert spread 
out the picture—“ The Charge of the Lancers at Omdurman”—on the table. 

In changing the almanacs he came upon the date ‘“‘November 21st” on 
the wall. 

“Hello! what’s this?” he cried. 

Rosanna shook all over. Certainly to a quick-tempered husband her manner 
was not encouraging. 

“What's this, I say?” 

Still no answer. Albert sat down with dry lips. He was not a violently 
jealous man, but Rosanna’s agitation fitted in with a sordid story of the neigh- 
bourhood in which a written date played some part. 

“Tf I thought ” he began heavily. 

But Rosanna burst into tears. “It’s the—the hyacinth,” she sobbed. 

“ Eh ?—what ?” said the man vaguely. He had forgotten his display of temper 
when Rosanna brought home the bulbs. She reminded him, and confessed her 
little deception. ‘To her surprise Albert took it with great good-humour. 

“So you did me one,” he chuckled. ‘Well, I didn’t think you had that much 
in you. Let’s have a look how it’s getting on”; and he made towards the cupboard. 
Rosanna, convinced of the importance of dates, begged him to wait until the 
3rd of January; but Albert, with superior knowledge, calmed her fears. 

When Rosanna saw the little yellow spire instead of the glory she had expected, 
her tears flowed again. 

“] knew you'd spoil it!” she sobbed. 
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“Rot!” said Albert. ‘That's a bit of orlright; going on first class. Now 
you want to stick it in the window, and it'll come on quick. I’ve ’arf a mind to 
smash it, though,” he laughed—“ doing me a chalk—little artful cat!” 

Rosanna’s evident anguish at his playful threat puzzled him. He pulled her 
ears and sat down in high spirits. 

The idea of Rosanna’s artfulness was irresistible; and on the morrow, a 
holiday, he told Mrs. Jordan, whom he encountered whilst enjoying an early pipe 
on the front steps. 

Mrs. Jordan winked laboriously. “She values it very ‘igh for a winder plant, 
Mister ’Argreaves ?” 

“Well, you see—it was her getting it out of the fire 
suppose.” 

Mrs. Jordan tittered huskily,i “ They ’as their fancies,” she said. ‘“ ‘There was 
my own sister—her as married well off—a plumber and glazier down Brixton way 
’E gave ’er a geranium onct when they were courting; an’ you never see such a 
fuss as she made over it. Might ’ave bin a new ’at.” 

Albert repeated the conversation to Rosanna. 

“Evil-minded old cat!” she cried. “Why, she saw me buy them down at 
the Divvy Stores! I'll make her own it, too.” 

“Oh, don’t ’ave a row with Mrs. Jordan,” said Albert; “she’s got a nasty 
tongue.” ' 

He saw no reason to doubt Rosanna’s word, but there was just the little 
uncomfortable possibility. Of course, he could easily make sure by asking at the 
Stores—Leggatt remembered everything. 

Passing the Stores one day, Albert asked about the bulbs. But Mr. Leggatt 
misunderstood his intention, and conveniently failed to remember. It was his 
first principle in business never to give the wife away so long as she paid. 

“°*Yacinths, Mister ’Argreaves? Not as I remember. Might ’ave done, of 
course. I can easily ascertain by referring to the books.” 

“Oh no, don't trouble,” said Albert hastily, already ashamed—‘“ only the flowers 
are doin’ very well, and I thought perhaps the missus got them here.” 

“As like as not—as like as not,” said Mr. Leggatt, in a non-committal voice. 

There followed for Rosanna days of hungry waiting. She was feverishly happy ; 
her slight furtiveness of manner disappeared now that she could share the flower 
with Albert, and she was becoming quite pretty. . Emissaries of the beautiful were 
trying her brain like birds tapping at a closed window in winter. She did not 
understand—how should she?—but in her way she responded. One thing after 
another emerged into consciousness. Some little method crept into her shopping ; 
she learned that waste was ugly, and that there were pleasures less cloying than 
pickles and potted meats. The unsatisfactory nature of the bread they ate became 
apparent; she learned to bake, and the sacramental beauty of the act caught 
hold of her mind, so that preparing bread for her husband seemed the meaning 
of their marriage. Hitherto, beyond the practical arrangement, wedded life had 
been but a theme for unseemly jesting ; sentiment had faded with courtship. 

iverything was by comparison with the coming flower; her dress became 
neater and quieter, for surely a thing so exquisite would feel uncomfortable in the 
presence of soiled linen and gaudy finery. 

It was a slight disappointment that Albert did not appreciate the full meaning 
of the hyacinth, To him it was merely a flower. He took her increased 
tenderness in good part, only the fool could not see that the germ of their future 
happiness was in the marmalade-jar. 
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Towards the end of February the plant was well grown. There followed intense 
speculation as to the colour. Rosanna hoped it would be white; no other tint 
suited the ideal she formed. Discussing it with Albert, she sounded, without 
understanding, the essential difference between them. 

“Oh Lord! what a fuss !—as if it mattered.” 

* But don’t you see, Albert, it must be white—like the flower you see in the 
Cartholic shop—you know, down Backhall Street, where they sell the images.” 

Albert wanted to read his paper. ‘‘ Look here,” he snapped,—‘“ shut it! Thank 








“ ‘Look here,’ he snapped,—‘ shut it! Thank your stars | let you keep the blessed thing, without 
badgering a fellow about images!’” 


your stars I let you keep the blessed thing, without badgering a fellow about 
images!” ~ 

So Rosanna was compelled to find expression in more strenuous scrubbing 
and a bread that was near perfection. 

At last the flower stood in bud, only wanting a touch of sun to burst open. 
All day Rosanna was in an ecstasy, jumping up from her work at intervals to 
hang over the jar. She loitered downstairs at night until Albert lost his temper. 

Rosanna awoke with a start. She had dreamed that the flower had unfolded 
waxen white, and the scent of it reached her through her sleep. She sat up in 
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bed. Albert snored by her side. The moon made a square on the floor. But 
was it the moon? In her excited mood she almost believed the white radiance 
filtered through the boards from the flower below. 

Rosanna swung sideways out of bed and dipped her feet in the moonlight. 
The touch of it was friendly, and gave her courage. Ordinarily she dreaded the 
night, but here was a security—she only half believed in candles; and surely 
nothing of evil could lurk in the same room as the flower. 

Trembling with eagerness, she crept downstairs and into the kitchen. Yes, the 
hyacinth had opened—not with the splendour of her dream, but here and there a 
floret. And the smell of it! She caught up the jar with a glad cry. 

“Tt’s white, Albert-—it’s white!” 

Albert stirred and missed her. He heaved up on his elbow, rubbing his eyes. 
** Rosanner,” he mumbled ;. then louder, “‘ Rosanner ! ” 

“Ves, Albert,” she cried ; “I’m coming—in a minute.” 

But Albert was roused out of all tolerance; he was never worse-tempered than 
when half awake. Rosanna heard the decisive bump of his feet on the boards as 
he slid out of bed. She stood shivering on the bare tiles. 

“Qh, look!” she cried, as he came growling into the kitchen. 

“Now look ’ere,” began Albert slowly, through his teeth, in the tone she 
dreaded, “I’ve about had enough of this. What d’you mean—disturbing a man 
in his sleep? Come up to bed at once.” 

“ But the hyacinth! Can’t you smell it?” 

“Oh, curse the hyacinth!” cried Albert in a fury. He snatched the jar out 
of her hands and hurled it into the fireplace. Rosanna caught at his arm with a 
little moan ; her feet were entangled in her nightdress, and she reeled against the 
edge of the table. 

She stood looking at him, her hand to her side. 

“There now,” grumbled Albert, half ashamed, “I didn’t go to ‘urt you, but 
you shouldn’t be so silly. Get along to bed like a good girl; I’m cold.” 

In the morning Mrs. Jordan was astonished to see the door of No. 7 standing 
ajar. Presently Rosanna appeared and began the desultory rubbing that makes for 
conversation. She looked white and strange—“ Grown up sudden,” as Mrs. Jordan 
phrased it to herself—but her greeting was unusually affable. Mrs. Jordan, panting 
with curiosity, lingered awhile. 

This time Rosanna observed the etiquette of the occasion. The two women 
were drawn inward by slow degrees. Presently a child was caught and given 
coppers and a jug. The landlord of the Green Man congratulated himself upon a 
new and, he trusted, regular customer. 
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STRONG AS DEATH. 


“ aes strong as Death, is dead.” 
Behold him lie, 
His painted plumes all ruined and awry :— 


(Strong Love is dead) 





We stand—and see him lie: 
We live—who let Love die! 


Strong Love is dead, 
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Love that was swift 
is still. 

Soft falls the 
shade 

O’er the bent grasses 


where his limbs 


are laid :— 
(Swift Love is 
still) 


And we—we let him 
lie: 
We live—who let 
Love die! 
Swift Love is still. 


* * * * 


“Love that was dear 
is dead. 
One after one 
Slow tears into my 
empty bosom 
run :— 
(Dear Love is dead) 
We live—who let Love 
die: 
A little let him lie 
Love!—is Love 
dead ?” 
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“Nay, sweet—for Love 
is sped! 
Hide we away 
Far under sound or 
sight the empty 
clay :— 
(For Love ts sped) 
We _ dare not — you 
and | 
Who slew him —let 
Love lie: 
Love?— Love is 
dead!” 


ARNOLD PINCHARD. 


STRONG AS DEATH, 
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Sir Wittram Harcourt AND Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
BY JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


WITH CARICATURE PORTRAITS BY G. R. H. 


HE swearing of the troops in Flanders is as nothing to the swearing at 
Westminster when six hundred and seventy gentlemen take the oath of 
fealty to Queen and Constitution. A new Parliament is being brought 

into existence. In the dun-walled chamber, with long dull benches, called the 
House of Commons 





a musty-odoured place, and a disappointment in size to the 
visitor from the provinces—there are long queues of newly appointed legislators 
waiting their turn to kiss the Book. 

Around the table are the expectant faces of new men, fresh to Parliament, 
with the flush of the honour of being an M.P. still upon their cheeks. The local 
political association has declared that the new member will make his voice heard 
in the Tribunal of the people, and he himself has promised to maintain the best 
traditions of English political life. But, if an ordinary man, he will have years 
of Parliamentary stage fright. When he summons courage to address the House 
in nervous syllables, it will be when the House wants to dine, and so he will talk 
to a dozen old fogeys drowsing in corners. He will maintain the best traditions 
of politics by keeping his temper when he wants to take his wife and daughters 
to the theatre, but cannot do so, because the Party Whip will tell him that a 
division may be taken at any moment, and he must not leave the House. 

This new Parliament will lack nothing in dramatic interest. The Government 
is strong, but the sections of Radical Opposition are more in line now than they 
have been for some years. The Irishry have determined they shall be Ishmaelites, 
and from them there will be the customary outbursts of Celtic fury, 
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Staid and decorous though members may be individually, the House of 
Commons as a whole can be as rowdy as a medical class when the lecturer is 
unpopular. When the House is tired of a man, it 
behaves in a way that can hardly be called kind. There 
is a hubbub of chatter, and shouting and laughter. The 
Speaker sternly cries “Order, order!” and for about 
two minutes there is a lull. Then the roar breaks out 
again. ‘“’Vide, ’vide, vide!” men begin calling, eager 
for a division to be taken. The shouts are not indis- 
criminative. “’Vide, ’vide, ’vide, ’vide!” is kept going 
in solid thumps for all in the world like the stamping 
of the gallery boys in a theatre when impatient for the 
curtain to rise. 

The cruellest interruption is the yell “ Agreed, 
agreed!” to everything the boresome person is saying. 
“T am not to be shouted down,” defiantly screeches the 
orator. “Agreed, agreed!” laughs back the House. 

gf “In my opinion this is a question—(‘‘ Agreed, agreed ! ” 

Tue Rt. Hon. A. J. Barrour. and rippling laughter)—I say it is a great question 
not to be treated (‘‘ Hear, hear! Agreed, agreed, 

agreed!” and loud laughter). Is not this a burning matter? (“ Agreed, agreed!”) 
Now what I say is——” (“ Agreed, agreed !”) So it goes on, until, crack-voiced with 
shouting, the unappreciated enlightener of Parliament sits down in disgust, and 
receives one rousing cheer from the House, delighted at having at last snuffed him out. 

On great nights, when full-dress debates are in swing, then the House is a 
striking sight. Though there be six hundred and seventy members, there is only 
seating room for about four hundred. ‘The Treasury bench is packed with 
Ministers and Under-Secretaries, wedged tight like an inside omnibus seat on a 
rainy day. Across the table, on the front Opposition bench, is a row of ex-Ministers 
and ex-Under-Secretaries, equally uncomfortable. As for the overflow of members, 
they squat in the gangways, with their feet on one 
another’s coat-tails ; or they crowd awkwardly down by 
the great doorway behind a toe-line which marks the 
bar. To stand inside this would be to stand inside 
the House and invite the Speaker to shout “ Order, 
order!” in his severest tone. 

On these big nights, with hundreds of men huddled 
together, all excited, all having party passion strong 
within them, with hate now and then showing strong, 
electricity is in the air, and nothing in this world— 
save it be physical warfare in close combat—can over- 
pass, in the stirring grip of interest, the warfare of 
words, rapier thrusts and axe blows upon the floor of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s personality dominates at West- 
minster. You see the effect of it on the stray visitors 
to the House. Mr. Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
emerge from the shadow of the Speaker’s Chair, walk 
along to their places, sit down, enter into conversation with their colleagues. The 
Strangers’ Gallery makes no sign of recognition, But when Mr. Chamberlain steps 
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from behind the Chair, and, with head jerked forward and just a slight frown on 
his brow, quickly picks a way to the side of Mr. Balfour, then the Strangers’ Gallery 
rustles. Mr. Chamberlain seizes from the table one 
of the Order Papers for the day before he sits 
down. Having sat down, he holds it to his face 
for about fifteen seconds, reading it intently. With 
impatient gesture he then throws it from him. He 
refixes his eyeglass, gives a side look at the clock 
over the door, puts his feet straight out in front 
of him, nurses his elbows, and there sits, motion- 
less, sphinx-like, until called upon to answer a 
question, 

There are no orators in the House now, except, 
perhaps, Mr. John Redmond, but among the 
debaters Mr. Chamberlain is pre-eminent. He is 
never in a hurry; he is always thoroughly acquainted 
with his brief ; he never leaves anything to chance. 
Among the many well-dressed men in the House 
he is among the best dressed. Besides a taste in 

Tue Rt. Hon. H. H. Asguitn. orchids—of which he receives two blooms a day 

from his conservatories at Highbury-~he has an 
excellent taste in waistcoats and ties. As to his buttonholes, sometimes the orchid 
is like an enormous purple foxglove; at other times it is like a crimson. starfish. 
The flower is always big, and it is always bright. 

No statesman is more feared than Mr. Chamberlain. His very name _ is 
anathema to many members of the Opposition. He is hardly loved by some 
of the old fogeys on the Government side. But every man knows his power. In 
talking he is pertinent, dogmatic, now and then vicious, showing that he has 
passion, although under complete control. His words are clear, inclined to be 
mellow; there is never an involved sentence. At the beginning of a speech he 
trifles with his notes, neatly written on notepaper and placed 
on the brass-bound chest at the corner of the table, and 
which bears a hundred dents inflicted by Mr. Gladstone’s ring. 
Mr. Chamberlain runs his fingers along the side of his notes, 
getting the edges straight. ‘Then he runs his little finger 
along top and bottom, doing the same. As he unfolds a 
principle, he taps his left hand with the forefinger of his 
right. When explanatory, he taps his two hands _ together 
with the fingers slightly apart. 

Then suddenly, like a flash of lightning—reaching a point 
involving his personal honour -—there is a quiver on the 
parchment face, a tightening of the lips, a narrowing of 
the eyes. He steps back an instant, grips the edge of the 
chest as though holding his passion in, and with a taunt, 
that sometimes comes perilously near a sneer, he throws his 
hands from him as though he were casting aside his opponent 
in contempt. 








Tue Rr. Hon, Sir M. 


No man has received such hard blows as Mr, Chamber- idea ieeaehi. 


lain. No man can hit back so well, so witheringly, and 
make his foe on the opposite bench curl with vexation. Few care to “stand up 
to Joe.” Only one man does so, and does it persistently. That is Mr. Lloyd 
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George, an excitable, gleaming-eyed little Welshman, who finds joy in baiting 
Mr. Chamberlain, very much as Lord Randolph Churchill found delight in baiting 
Mr. Gladstone. 

A very different kind of man is the chief debater of the 
Opposition side—Sir William Harcourt. Mr. Chamberlain uses 
the sharp blade of invective. Sir William wields a slogging 
hammer. Colossal, elephantine, his coat buttoned awkwardly, 
Sir William is always raising his elbows while addressing the 
Chamber, and thrusting out his arms as if the coat were too 
tight about the shoulders and he wanted freedom. He is 
hoarse, and clears his throat twice in every sentence. His 
notes are written on scraps of paper, many-sized. When he 
wants to quote, he can rarely find the quotation. “Well, it 
amounts to this,” he will say, and proceed to paraphrase. In 
the middle of the paraphrase he will stop, rummage again among 
his papers, and exclaim, “ Here it is!” and then start to read. 
You never get any shuffling like that from Mr. Chamberlain. 

The first quarter of an hour Sir William is a trial to patience. 
He is dull; he is ponderous; he rambles. But all this time he 
Tue Rr. Hon. Sin #8 ‘getting steam up.” The voice gradually loses its huskiness. 

Epwarv Grey. ‘The irritating clearing of the throat ceases. On the broad, 

mobile features there comes the glow of animation. ‘There is 
the kindling of fire in his words. And then he starts pummelling the Tories 
with amused scorn and extravagant simile. When the word passes to the 
smoking-room, the tea-room, and the lobby that ‘Harcourt is up and in good 
form,” there is a scamper back to the House, and the dull green benches are 
soon crowded. He makes his foe turn red and uncomfortable. But never, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, does he make him squirm. He will awaken the Radicals into 
applause. But there is ever a touch of mirth in the yell. The whole House 
chortles at his humour. He himself chortles, becomes as pink as a peony, and 
sometimes has a difficulty in giving the joke safe 
delivery. No one knows better than himself when 
he is about to say a good thing. When it is 
particularly good, he turns round from the table, 
faces his friends on the Opposition benches, and, 
opening his arms, booms the humour. When he 
has convulsed everybody there, he wheels round, 
purple-faced, and smiles expansively on the Tories. 

Both Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Har- 
court know all the rules of the Parliamentary 
game. Neither is above straining a tactical point, 
if to his advantage. Mr. Balfour, though Leader 
of the House, doesn’t know the game. He has 
never taken the trouble to become thoroughly 
acquainted with it. He can rarely make a state- 
ment on the course of public business without - 
being prompted by somebody from behind. Yet — GRA 
you will search the House through and find no Tue Rt. Hon. Georce WynpHam. 
one who is so loved by all, even the Saxon-hating 
Irishmen, as is Arthur James Balfour. I have heard men complain of degeneracy 
in House of Commons manners. But if in the past they were more dignified 
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and courteous than now-a-times, it is in Mr. Arthur Balfour that we see the link. 


He is gracious, kindly, transparent. And it is because of this, and not because 


of either statesmanship or political longsightedness, that his position as Leader is 
as secure as anything in this world can be. 


Mr. Balfour's manner in the House is the delight of the caricaturist. Long 


and lanky in figure, and with the softened 
countenance of the dreamy philosopher 
rather than of the persistent politician, 
he enters the House giving indications 
that he is bored. He doesn’t sit; the 
caricaturists allege that he sprawls. He 
slides his slim body forward until he is 
really resting on the small of his back; 
he sticks his feet upon the table, and 
humps up his knees. He yawns fre- 
quently, and rarely tries to hide it. 
When he has to explain the course 
of business, the face of Sir William 
Walrond, Chief Government Whip, is a 
study in anxiety. It is the same when 
he has to introduce a new measure and 
unfold its principles. ‘The impression 
gk Fy age he leaves on the mind of the listener 
unfamiliar with the House of Commons 
and its Leader, is that he has just glanced through the bill after lunch, and 
that he has a rough and not very accurate idea what it is all about. He 
leans his elbows on the chest; he turns to those behind him for guidance; 
he is obviously confused. Now and then his mistakes rouse a good-natured 
titter. But the House recalls his famous phrase, “I am a child in these 
matters.” 





Mr. Jonn REDMOND. 


‘There is, however, a ring in Mr. Balfour’s voice, a conviction in ‘his gesture, 
that captivates the House. Slim, his long body bent, his long arms stretched out, 
his* fingers twitching—a Cecil mannerism, noticeable in his uncle,. the Prime 
Minister, and his cousin, Lord Hugh Cecil—the colour of hot argument strong 
on his cheek, he is a dramatic figure, full of supine energy, lacking nothing in 
intellectual alertness. 

Yet it is not his prepared speeches, his set orations, that stir the House most. 
He is at those times tied by his notes. He doesn’t “let himself go.” Like all 
Scots, he delights, when arguing, in the splitting of hairs. You see the cleverness 
of it all; you see the Ministerialists seize point by point and drive it home with a 
cheer. When it is all over, however, you do not hear men say, “He has put 
quite a new complexion on the whole thing.” 

To have Mr. Balfour at his best is to hear him when he speaks without 
preparation, when something has been said on the other side which nettles and 
angers him. Many a time does he saunter languidly into the House while a 
dragging debate is in progress. Lackadaisically he lies back on the Treasury 
bench, lifts up a small blotting-pad, and, with stylographic pen, begins writing 
his nightly letter to the Queen. Every now and then he raises his head and 
looks with curious glance across the floor at some man who is_haranguing 
rampantly. He goes on with his writing. Something else attracts his attention, 
and he looks up again. Then he puts the unfinished letter away in a little red 
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dispatch-box, throws his head back, gazes wide-eyed at the roof, and occasionally 
runs his long fingers across his chin. 

Suddenly his chance comes. He springs to the table; he seizes the tag-end 
of the other man’s talk as his reason for interposing. Then, with nothing but 
the spur of the moment as incentive, he plunges into really stirring speech. You 
know his brain is aflame, for the words come tumbling a little faster than he 
can conveniently give them utterance. He is serious, he is satirical, he catches 
the humorous side and pours forth ridicule. Ridicule kills. And it is these 
haphazard, brain-hot speeches of Mr. Balfour’s that crystallise, in a short thirty 
minutes, all the talk of the previous hours. 

The lot of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, nominal Leader of the Opposition, 
is not a happy one. ‘To many men the holding of such an office would be an 
honourable joy. But to -Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman it is neither an honour 
nor a joy. ‘There is a lot of independent thought, and not a little individual 
jealousy, among the Opposition, and men with strong views are more inclined to 
maintain them publicly than sink differences and obey the main duties of an 
Opposition—to oppose the Ministry. One of the things that retard the success of 
his leadership is his name. All popular public men have names that slip easily 
from the tongue. ‘“Campbell-Bannerman” is too big a mouthful, and the 
shortening of it into the two letters “C.-B.” suggests familiarity without a back- 
ground of respect. 

He is exceedingly sensitive. When the long figure of Mr. Balfour is stretched 
across the table, heaping scorn upon C.-B.’s “ qualified” opinions, it is easy to 
see how uncomfortable C.-B. is. He twists in his seat; at the hardest hits he 
gives a quick screw of the chin; he is constantly pulling at his knuckles. Whilst 
addressing the House he gives you the impression of having to pump every 
word out with an effort. Yet he has the saving grace of 
“pawky” humour. With his head hung slightly on one 
side, while his fingers rest gently on the 
table before him, he can say amusing things 
with a solemn face. And of the men I 
have mentioned-—indeed, of all the men on 
the two front benches—he is the most 
human. When there is a graceful tribute 
to be paid, a few words of sympathy to 
be said, he has no equal. His _ short 
speeches last session on the assassination 
of the King of Italy and on the death of 
the Duke of Coburg were from the heart, 
and appealed to the heart of every one 
who listened. 

In hard contrast is Mr. Asquith. Frigid, 
unemotional, lawyer-minded, with full-toned 
Tes fz. Hee, W. EB. voice and vigorous, compact speech, he is 

Lecky. marked out for being the future Liberal 

Prime Minister of England, were it not that 

his unsympathetic manner makes him unpopular with the rank and file of his 
party. He is admired and cheered; but how many care for him personally? He 
is a trenchant debater, the strongest man undoubtedly on the Opposition side. 
The thin satisfied smile that he wears shows he is fully acquainted with the 
fact. He is the successor to Disraeli as a phrase-maker. His sentences are 
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polished and they are apt. Listening to him, however, you can never shake 
away the thought, ‘“‘What a clever lawyer!” 

A companion of his on the front Opposition bench to whom the eye and 
the mind frequently wander is Sir Edward Grey. With boyish face, pouting lips, 
wavy black curl on forehead—a really good- 
looking fellow—he somehow seems out of 
place on that bench, alongside stout, ageing, 
and scant-haired politicians. Fly-fishing is 
the real business of his life, and politics 
an evening hobby. He speaks with a quiet, 
undemonstrative insistence, usually running 
a finger along the pattern of the brass-work 
of the chest which serves as_ elbow-lean, 
unfolding his views as a traveller would 
when tracing a new railway route on the 
map. He is a sound man. He gave 
evidence of this ten years ago. Political 
friends expected much from him. ‘They 
are still in expectation. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
: the Exchequer, is as long as Mr. Balfour 

Mr. Joun Diton. in inches, and as thin, grizzly bearded, Se + Mi, iene 

with questioning, yellow-lashed eyes, and 

a tongue with a rasp in it, but never a firework in his speech. He has much 
about him of the old Tory squire, and not an ounce of the political opportunist. 
He is brusque, and he snarls out his thoughts when he is ill-tempered. But he 
is high-principled, consistent, knowing exactly the road he is on, contemptuous of 
shilly-shallying, and, the story goes, well able to use expressive Anglo-Saxon in 
private when some of his confréres want to make too big a dip into the public 
purse, of which he holds the strings. Now and then, when the debate is dull, 
Ministers unbend, loll on their elbows towards each other, and chat and joke, 
and idle an hour away. They take things easily, and stick their feet on the table. 
Sir Michael never unbends, and he never puts his feet on the table. You would 
think him unsociable. He crooks his legs beneath him, with knees pushed far 
forward; his hands lie idly in his lap. He just looks at the wall and blinks. 

Lord George Hamilton is another man who doesn’t talk. He gets pieces of 
paper, folds them into squares and triangles, then tears them into very small 
pieces and makes paper snowstorms. You can tell how long the Secretary for 
India has been in the House by the quantity of strewn paper on the floor. 

There is Mr. Wyndham. Being Under-Secretary for War, South Africa gave 
him his chance. For years he was looked upon as an exceedingly handsome, 
well-dressed dandy, with an affected manner,—a man who knew a little about 
soldiering, and a great deal about literature. Yet he has eaten hot sand fighting 
dervishes at the back of Suakim, and he has proved he is more than a dilettante 
historian. The sterling qualities of the man shone out the instant political 
responsibility came his way. He is still the hazel-eyed, exquisitely-groomed young 
man, and the cause of many remarks in the Ladies’ Gallery. But his high-pitched, 
affected style disappeared as soon as he obtained a place on the Treasury bench. 
He can make a string of military details interesting. He appreciates argument on 
the other side. Lut behind his dulcet voice and dandy ways there is decision and 
there is strength. 
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We shall have lively times in this new Parliament, and the Irishmen will largely 
provide them. ‘They are an emotional, tempestuous crowd of Celts. And yet 
their leader, Mr. John Redmond, is neither emotional nor tempestuous. He is as 
phlegmatic as an Irishman can bes He sits in the top corner of the benches 
below the gangway, where he has the whole House before him. Rather short, 
rather stout, he has Napoleonic features, and is inclined to force his hand within 
his waistcoat, frown, and strike Napoleonic attitudes. His speeches are florid, and 
always end with the: same peroration. ‘The Shakespearean quotation of “ ministering 
to a mind diseased” has done him service these twenty years. 

On the bench immediately in front of him is Mr. T. M. Healy. Mr. John 
Dillon has it when “Tim” is away, but as they are not friends he slips along the 
bench on his approach, and the gesticulatory but good-natured Mr. Swift McNeill 
plays the part of buffer. Saturnine and caustic, standing with his hands behind 
his back and his head hanging forward, his big eyes showing through thick-glass 
spectacles, Mr. Healy is vinegary, stinging, frequently vindictive. He never has 
notes, and it is impossible to tell whether his speeches are prepared or impromptu. 
He drones in monotone with always a curl of the lip, and he says entertaining 
but vitriolic things as he would say, “It is a rainy afternoon.” 

John Dillon is all emotion. A big man, wearing ill-fitting clothes, pale-faced, 
sad-eyed, with tufty black whiskers covering a long jaw, his hair straight, plastered 
over his forehead, he is an ideal-looking conspirator. He is deadly in earnest, 
and has not a laugh in him. Everything is “nothing short of an outrage ”—his 
favourite phrase. He is as close an attender in the House as the Speaker 
himself. The Chamber may be a wilderness; the talk may be on a subject that 
cannot interest him; but there he always is, through the dreary hours, night 
after night. If they gave medals in Parliament for regular attendance, Mr. Dillon 
would win easily. 

An unusual figure that flits abashed about the Ministerial benches is Mr. 
Lecky. He is a learned man out of 
place. The atmosphere of St. Stephen’s 
does not agree with him. Gaunt and 
ungainly, never knowing what to do 
with his hands, but carrying them 
up against his breast so that they 
look like seal’s flippers, especially as 
he often wears black kid gloves, he 
wanders about the Lobby the very 
picture of disconsolateness. He 
advances to his place in the House 
with a long undulation of body almost 
swan-like. His voice is sweet, but 
apologetic, as though he would rather 
not have to speak at all. He blushes ; 
he offers his views timidly ; his manner 
is that of a nervous curate rather 

Mr. Joun Burns. staggered at his own audacity in Sie E. Asumeap-Bartiett, 

addressing a diocesan synod. 

There is no nervousness about another well-known figure—Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett. Here you have full-blooded assurance. Portly, rubicund, with a glaring 
eye that flashes through a monocle, demonstrative and leathern-lunged, his hair 
falling in streaks across his heated forehead, he wraps himself in a mental Union 
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Jack, and thunders at the Government for dilatoriness in cutting the claws of the 
Russian bear. Above everything he is patriotic. Yet no man is treated so 
unkindly. When Ashmead-Bartlett rises, the House recognises a fitting 
time to go and smoke cigars downstairs. Ministers regard him with 
indifference ; still he is not crushed. He will ask. twenty pertinent 
questions from the Minister-in-charge. The Minister-in-charge yawns, but 
offers not a word. 

Another man with no nervousness, but chock-block full of blunt 
egotism and breezy confidence, is the member for Battersea. Every- 
body likes John Burns.  Stiff-set, muscular, .strong-faced, with bright 
eyes shelved by heavy shrubs of eyebrows, he is always cheery, 
dogmatic, knows exactly what he wants, and asks for it in a voice 
so strident that the invalids in St. Thomas’s Hospital across the 
river must often be disturbed in their early slumbers. Unlike some 
other trade leaders, he wears neither frock-coat nor silk hat. He 
drinks no alcohol, and he doesn’t smoke. He gets two pounds a 
week from the Engineers’ Society for representing 





them in Parliament. He earns his money. He 
is afraid of nobody—has enemies outside the House, 
Mr. W. A ‘ - 
O'Brien but none in it—and he says what he thinks, and 


often what other people think and are afraid to 
say. Whatever his views, he is straight. He doesn’t trim. 
Nobody has ever alleged that he made money by being a 
professional agitator. He is honest and fights fair. But he 
strikes hard. So in politics his personal friends are not limited 
to the Opposition. 

In the new Parliament the “Stranger” will miss many old 
faces. Mr. Goschen, grey, dour, guttural, all corners, a remark- 
able man, has left the ‘Treasury bench. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
no longer sits scribbling doggerel on the backs of envelopes. 
The loss of the pleasant, quaint-phrased incursions of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell is distinctly felt. But there are young 
men, newly elected, all*ready to try their powers. There is 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the famous son of a famous father, 
from whom great things are expected; there is Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, the brilliant novelist ; there is Mr. Henry Norman, traveller and journalist ; 
and a good many more, all eager for the fray. We will not include Mr. William 
O’Brien or Mr. Keir Hardie in this category: St. Stephen’s is no new ground 
to them. If the prophecies come true, Mr. O’Brien will be the centre of some 
lively scenes when he takes the floor, with his critic Mr. “Tim” Healy within 
arm’s-length. 


Mr. J. Keir 
Harvie. 
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MAGIC IN THE 
ROSE-GARDEN, 


BY NETTA SYRETT. 





GOAN & 
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‘“ ‘TFN the rose-garden,” said Dimsdale to himself, repeating the information he 
had just received at the house. “That’s just where one might expect to 
find her.” 

A grey stone wall, moss-grown, falling into ruin, enclosed the rose-garden. It 
was broken by an arch, from whose summit long grass and plumes of yellow snap- 
dragon waved, and the arch led to a flight of grey steps, and the steps sprang 
from out its shadow into warmth, sunshine, and perfumed air. The last step was 
level with a straight gravelled path between two stretches of grass in which the 
rose-beds were set. 

It was June. White clouds danced over a sky of laughing blue. White 
butterflies danced above the roses. The hot air was filled with spicy, aromatic 
scents ; it thrilled also with the song of blackbirds, with the twittering and chirping 
of innumerable finches, with the whirr of hidden grasshoppers, shrill, insistent, yet 
soothing in its monotony. 

In the shadow of two hazel trees on the grass a little table was placed, at 
which sat a lady, writing. She wore a white dress, and in the chair behind her 
there was quite a mound of brightly coloured cushions, purple and rose and pink. 
Her gown was all flecked with splashes of shadow and sunshine, and over her 
hair dancing shadows played bewilderingly. 

Dimsdale stopped a moment, when he reached the top step, and stood looking 
at her with a certain fixedness of attention. All unconscious, she went on writing, 
and he began to cross the grass towards her. ‘The turf was thick and soft, and 
his footsteps were noiseless. He was close upon her when she laid down her 
pen, and leaning back in her chair, while with one hand she mechanically pulled 
a purple cushion into place behind her head, she began to read over what she 
had written, 

“*(Good-morning,” he said quietly. 

She started, raised absorbed eyes to his face, and then, their expression 
suddenly changing, sprang up and held out her hand, while the sheet of paper 
dropped to the table and thence slid over the edge to the grass. 

“ You!” she cried gaily, “and at ¢Aés hour. Did you come by the night 
train ?” 

He looked at his watch. ‘“ Eleven o’clock ; and J call it a very respectable hour,” 

*“You must have risen with the lark!” 
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‘“‘T should if there had been one to rise with, but they don’t care for the 
Temple.” 

“Why didn’t you write?” she asked reproachfully. ‘‘They’ve all gone ‘out 
for the day to the Farley Agricultural Show. They started at ten o’clock, in 
brakes and chaises and what-not. It looked like a circus.” 

“So Jennings told me. At least he didn’t mention the circus, but then people 
of his class are so unimaginative.” 
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“*A novel?’ he asked.” 





She smiled, ‘Sit down and have some strawberries.” 

He threw himself down near her under the tree; and gathering together the 
corners of a big cabbage leaf full of strawberries, which was on a chair beside her, 
she dropped it gently on to the grass, close to him. 

*“And now give me news. ‘Talk to me of ‘dear damn’d distracting Town !’” 
she commanded. 

“T have bidden it farewell,” he replied, watching two white butterflies zigzag- 
ging above the hedge of sweet-peas which sheltered the roses on their western side, 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Just that. I’m going to Burmah. ... Do you train that big white cat to 
lie just there, on the grass border? It’s an admirable bit of composition.” 

“Toosey? Yes. He’s part of the decoration.” The purple cushion slipped 
suddenly from the back of her chair, and she stooped for it. ‘‘Oh, thanks! 
Never mind. . . . Why to Burmah?.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tsn’t it the caterpillar who talks like that?—or can it be the March 
hare ?” 

“I don’t know, but I lay no claim to originality,” replied Dimsdale lazily. 
“T am content to model my conversation on that of the Immortals.” 

“The Immortals are apt to be aggravating.” 

“Doubtless. It is their prerogative.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“When you have recalled the fact of your mortality, perhaps you will give me 
some further information,” said the lady at last, with a touch of asperity. 

““A timely reminder,” he answered, slowly turning towards her. “I was 
beginning to fancy myself on Olympus. It was presumptuous folly. ... You 
don’t look well,” he broke off suddenly. 

“It is the heat,” she said, bending to rearrange the pinks in her belt. 
“What are you going to do in Burmah ?” 

“ Bask in the sunshine, observe the natives, and incidentally superintend the 
construction of canals.” 

“When do you go?” 

“To-morrow.” 

There was a rustling at the moment amongst the papers on the table, behind 
Dimsdale, and the grass was all at once strewn with loose white sheets. 

“T didn’t think there was a breath of wind!” he remarked, rising to recover 
them. He began to arrange them in a neat pile, and presently turned to put 
them once more on the table. 

Elizabeth was leaning back in her chair; her hands were folded in her lap, 
and she was looking absently across the rose-beds, to where the leaves of a poplar 
hung flickering across a stretch of blue sky. 

“A novel?” he asked, putting a book on the top of the pile, and tapping the 
papers as he spoke. 

“A novel?” she repeated vaguely, bringing her eyes slowly back to his face. 
“Oh!—no, no—just a fairy-tale.” 

Dimsdale looked at her critically a moment, and then smiled. 

“You are amused ? Why?” 

“Only because it is so characteristic of you.” 

‘* What is characteristic of me—precisely ?” 

“Where is Miss Elizabeth?’ I ask Jennings. What a ridiculous question! 
Where should she be, but in the rose-garden—writing fairy-stories ?” 

Elizabeth raised her head quickly, as if about to speak. She checked herself, 
and laughed instead. 

“T congratulate you on your theory of feminine existence.”’ 

“Oh! I don’t apply it wholesale,—-only to the spoilt daughters of Fortune.” 

“Take care! If you begin to call me names, I shall put you into the story 
as the Beast.” 

“Ah! he won Beauty, didn’t he?” said Dimsdale lightly, throwing a strawberry 
at the white cat. 
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Elizabeth glanced down at him, as he lay on the grass at her feet. She 


hesitated ; then said, a little hurriedly, ‘‘ That’s the worst of fairy-tales.” 

“Oh, of course it couldn’t happen out of fairyland,” he replied, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. 

Elizabeth was silent. The hands that lay in her lap clasped and unclasped 
themselves nervously. 


“You will send the stories out to me when they are published?” he asked, | 


turning to her. 

“They will not be published. There’s no demand for fairy-tales.” 

“Why not? There are still children, aren’t there ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Publishers will tell you that children prefer 
stories of real life nowadays. If they do, it must be, I suppose, because they 
find real life so delightful that they can never have too much of it. It is the 
grown-up people who want fairy-tales—except, of course, those spoilt daughters of 
Fortune who can afford to do without them,” she added. 

* And it is they who invent them for the work-a-day world, apparently. Well, 
it is a gracious thing to do. . . . Jove! how those scarlet roses blaze! And just 
listen to the bees. I shall remember my last day in England.” 

Elizabeth drew in her breath. “ Aunt Con and the girls will be so vexed to 
miss you,” she said in a conventional voice, addressing the back of his head. 
“You have scarcely told me anything, and they will all fall upon me for news 
when they come back, so please begin. You sail to-morrow, you say? To-morrow 
evening, I suppose? ... ” 

They spent the day in the rose-garden. Lunch was served under the hazel 
trees ; tea in the shadow of the clipped hedge, over which, when later they strolled 
along the grass border in the cool of the evening, they watched the haymakers 
returning from the long hayfields. 

Gradually, very gradually, the rose flush died out of the sky, and a faint moon 
began to silver. Presently there were long wizened shadows lying across the fields, 
with shining lakes between. Bats wheeled noiselessly overhead ; every now and 
then the scent of the hay was floated on warm waves of air, across the rose-garden. 

“T must go,” said Dimsdale at last, breaking a silence which followed much 
talk. 

Looking back on the day, indeed, it seemed to Elizabeth that there had never 
been a pause in the talk ; that if there had been . . . But why reflect on a danger 
that was past? 

““T must go,” he repeated. ‘Oh! it’s very comfortable at the ‘ Wheatsheaf.’.. . 
Well, you see I thought the house might be full—that’s why. Besides, I start at 
nine o’clock to-morrow. I must spend a few hours with my godfather, and go on 
to Southampton from there. Goodbye,”—he shook her hands warmly. ‘‘ Give all 
my messages to Aunt Con and the girls. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye. Good luck!” murmured Elizabeth, and wondered what she had said. 

He scarcely looked at her, but hurried down the drive at the head of which 
Elizabeth stood. 

She was still standing there, looking towards the gate, when half an hour later 
the roll of wheels became audible, then laughter and voices falling distinctly on 
the still air. 

“It’s Elizabeth !” cried some one. 

“Hulloa, Betsy! You ought to have come. You were stupid not to come. 
It has been so jolly, hasn’t it, mother?” 
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“She got up, and crossed the room.” 
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And then dismounting, noise, confusion, an hour’s babel of talk, of laughter, 
of questioning. 


The church clock struck one. Elizabeth started incredulously. It must be 
later. She was just wondering how many centuries it was since she put out the 
light and lay down to repeat a few monotonous sentences. “Five years ago since 
I refused him... and now it’s Ze who doesn’t care. Five years ago, and now is 

Ages passed, and it struck the quarter. She got up, and crossed the room. 
Her window looked upon the rose-garden, and was the only room in the house 
which had a view of it. 

It was a breathless night, a night of unreal loveliness. Only once before had 
Elizabeth seen the magical effect of mist and moonshine which she recognised 
when she drew back the curtain. ‘The garden was full of silvery mist, which it 
was hard not to believe an exhalation from the moon itself. ‘The shadows of the 
rose-trees slept upon the grass. Every tree, every bush was enveloped in a 
luminous sheath of haze. Like the lightest, most ethereal of gauze veils, the haze 
hung from the tops of the taller trees to the earth; but above the tree-tops the sky 
was clear, radiant, darkly blue, and spangled with faint stars. 

Elizabeth drew a long breath of wonder, and, kneeling down, rested her elbows 
on the window-sill. All at once she started back into the shadow of the curtain, 
and, trembling a little, bent cautiously forward. 

Some one—a man—was walking in the rose-garden. He had emerged from 
the black shadow thrown by the box hedge, and now he was moving slowly 
across the grass. His leisurely movements calmed Elizabeth’s first fear; yet, when 
she had satisfied herself of the nightly visitant’s identity, she trembled more than 
ever and crouched still farther back into the shadow. ‘The man walked the 
length of the garden, and paused under the hazels, where the little table and the 
basket-chairs still remained. 

He seated himself in her chair, and leant back against its heap of cushions, 
which, Elizabeth found herself inconsequently reflecting, ought to have been 
taken in. For a long time he was very still. She could see the glowing end of 
a cigarette in the darkness of the moon-charmed trees, and presently a tiny 
shower of sparks as it was flung away. He rose then, moving the chair a little 
from its place, and so disclosing two white objects which it had concealed. 

He stooped for them. Elizabeth saw that one was a sheet of paper—the leaf 
that had dropped that morning when she rose to greet her visitor. ‘The other, 
something smaller, she could not properly distinguish, 

The man folded the paper, and put it in his pocket; the other, a little white 
mass, lay in the palm of his hand. Te looked at it, and presently, bending 
down, touched it with his lips. 

Elizabeth started. Of course! it was the bunch of white pinks she had worn 
in her waistband! 








The moonlight faded; its witchery gave place to the new magic of dawn. 
Dawn trembled into the rose and. gold of another day. Haymakers brushed 
through the dewy grass on their way to the fields, and from the rose-garden 
Elizabeth watched them with a morning face. 

One of them had already taken to the inn a note which at that very moment 
Dimsdale was reading with incredulity tempered by hope. ‘J cannot do without 
the last page of the last chapter of my fairy-tale. Will you bring it to the 
rose-garden before eight o'clock this morning ?—E.izaBETH.” 
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A VISIT TO CAPE NOME. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


APE Nome* is played out; the sands of the Arctic seas show gold no 
longer ; and one of the strangest collections of human beings who ever 
gathered together in any wilderness are slowly pushing their way into the 

interior, still burning with the mad fever. Last spring a brother lay sick on those 
inhospitable shores, and I took passage to the notorious golden beach. After a 
long summer there I have taken flight. Before me now, the long journey up the 
Yukon River to Dawson City, and thence through the Inland Passage to the sea, 
and so home ten thousand miles to London town again. 

What was life like at Cape Nome ? 

Let me put down a few impressions whilst they are still vivid and palpitating. 

The charm of Nome is more easily felt than described—more easily denied 
than escaped. I have heard people anathematise the place, and then, when asked 
the date of their departure, look astonished, even aggrieved. Men who prevailed 
upon themselves to go away last autumn have been among the earliest and most 
eager of this year’s arrivals. ‘The people who shrink from the thought of spending 
the winter here are not among those who wintered here last year. Nome is 
absorbing, devouring. She exacts such tribute as no mistress ever dared before, 
and she loosens her hold only when the life is drained and done. 

A man I came to know and like in that bewitched encampment is one of 
those spoken of with respect as ‘fan old sour-dough,” though he is not old at 


* Cape Nome is almost the extreme north-westerly point of Alaska, in Behring Strait.—Ep. 
FP. Bt. Ble 
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all as a man’s years are counted elsewhere. I saw him in his cabin in the town, 
and dined with him on a deal box in his tent “up the beach.” He had mined 
in California, on the Lewis River, in the Yukon, the Klondyke, and all over the 
great North-West for nearly twenty years. He must have been a boy when he 
started out, and he was fifteen years in the wilds without a single break. Having 
waited those fifteen years, he goes home. ‘‘Home”! Any hovel by a _ placer 
diggings was more home to him, by that time, than any place on the “ outside.” 
Of course he came back to the North as fast as he could travel. ‘To-day he is 
washing out gold nine miles up the Nome beach, and sorrowfully he admits that 
he “won’t stay many years longer.” Up and down the populous water front he 
looks with unquiet eyes. “Nome is a good camp, but—too many cheechakers,” 
that is, ‘‘ tenderfeet,” new-comers. 

These men who are driven on and on by advancing civilisation, one comes to 
think of as a vanishing race. The future is not theirs; soon they and _ their 
interests will be as “ Yesterday’s Seven ‘Thousand Years.” 

I will now try to give you an idea of a day in camp on the beach at Nome. 
Down through the deep sand and thick, gritty atmosphere of the dusty streets at 
ten o’clock on a glorious June morning. No room on the “side walks” for 
pedestrians, for there do congregate the smokers and chafferers, buyers and sellers 
of ‘ lays,” and mere onlookers, all halted on the narrow wooden platform a foot 
or two above the struggling mass of miners, attorneys, cheechakers, and dog 
trains that fill the sandy roadway. 

We stop on our way down the beach at the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
store, and buy a pair of mucklucks or Esquimaux seal boots. They are water- 
tight, clumsy, evil-smelling, so large that hay is put inside to make a good bed 
for the foot, and so loose that leather thongs must be wrapped around instep and 
ankle sandal-wise to keep them on—cost eight shillings, whether low or coming to 
the knee. The great store, the Alaska Commercial Company, the Whiteleys of 
the North, is full of buyers. Men are standing in line with little paper checks, 
waiting for the privilege of paying their bills. Most of the men carry, instead of 
purses, long buckskin bags, holding gold dust. Behind a railed-off space, on a 
counter, are the big gold scales and a big man turning the crank that indicates 
how the balance swings. There is the blower, or pan shaped like a truncated 
wedge, turned up an inch on its three sides, and left with a dustpan edge on 
the narrow end. Each purchaser throws down his buckskin sack on the counter, 
and the big man pours out much or little of the yellow stuff into the blower, and 
thence shakes it into the scale-pan, taking back a pinch if it weighs too much. 
An old Yukon miner had told me a few days ago some of the tricks of the gold- 
dust trade—how the blower’s dustpan edge is sometimes turned up at one corner, 
just a trifle, thereby retaining a certain amount of the gold used in every 
transaction, unnoticed by the innocent abroad. ‘“‘ Another way,” as the cookery-books 
say, is for the weigher to keep his nails long, and when, after pouring the gold 
from blower into scale-pan, he obviously has too much, he pinches up the surplus 
in such a way as to press a certain amount under his long nails. Even here in 
this great Company’s store, controlled by the most influential commercial power 
in Alaska,—even here there is Brussels carpet tacked all around the paying-in 
place. I watched the apparently careless way in which the weigher held up the 
sack and poured out the dust from a greater height than was at all hecessary or 
reasonable. The carpet received a certain sprinkling, impossible for the loser to 
recover, but easily recoverable by the owners of the carpet. 

From the Store we waded on through the dust between rows of tents for a 
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mile or more. Then we crossed down to the beach, and saw the treacherous sea, 
smiling to-day in the sunlight, scarcely ruffled, saw the eternal unloading of freight, 
the little booths set up to sell every sort of thing under heaven, saw men 
building boats, and here and there one rocking out the sand. By the way, this 
commonplace of life here, the rocker, is probably not as familiar to all as it has 
become to me. Briefly, it is a wooden box mounted on rockers. 

Since our arrival here the tent population of the beach as well as of the tundra 
has enormously increased. Away the white dots extend up the beach and down, 
going farther and farther, and yet the limit of the settlement moves on daily, 
hourly. A little back from the beach, on the edge of the tundra, is a sod house 
wearing a rude sign on its front, “Washing and Mending received here. Water 
five cents a bucket.” Just behind this is the New England Mining Camp: eight 
white tents disposed around an open camp fire; two upright planks and another 
across, and from this top one stout wires depending. The end of each wire is 
turned up into a hook, and on each hook a huge two-gallon coffee-pot, or a boiler, 
or a water-can, smoking and cooking away on a drift-wood fire. ‘To the right the 
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“Sluicing” on the Beach at Nome. 


wood-pile ; and members of the camp (twenty-seven in all) coming in at intervals 
with great bundles of wood on their shoulders. In front of the wood fire is 
an iron stove in which rye bread is being baked; in front of the stove a great 
pile of boxes, cans and cases covered with tarpaulin,—three months’ provisions 
for the twenty-seven people. These are all Zacoma-ites and friends, and the 
greetings take up some time. Each tent is visited, and it is pointed out that they 
all bear signs on the ridge pole. One is the “ Hartford House,” where the 
Connecticut people dwell; one the “Home for the Aged”; another, besides 
announcing its name, calls on Dante to give greeting—‘‘ Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here”—but I never saw a cheerfuller company. There are men of various 
trades, a tolerably representative community. There are two young doctors from 
New York, a very capable electrician and engineer from Vermont, a_ professional 
photographer from San Francisco, a typewriter, book-keeper, stenographer, a sailor, 
an old miner, a motor-man from Roxbury, Mass., the fourth mate of the Zacoma, 
and an experienced baker from Milford, Mass., with his young wife. She is 
sitting on a box by her tent, darning stockings, brown as a berry and as fat as 
a partridge. She says she is ill, but no one believes her. The other women are, 
first, the wife of the head of the Company, a remarkable little New Englander, 
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Discovery on Anvil Creek, 
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with two sons, one fifteen and one thirteen. As a matter of fact she mothers 
the whole camp. ‘The stenographer is an ex-actress, and the fourth lady is an 
English girl who has lived some years in California—a quiet, modest, brown-eyed 
creature, who was in Alaska before with the elders of the party, endured great 
hardships with them through the terrible winter, meeting starvation, and even 
scurvy, with courage and philosophy. She is as full of skill in making camp life 
comfortable and agreeable as she is of knowledge of the North, of Alaskan birds 
and beasts, flowers and berries, the curing of skins (she shows some salted and 
drying in the camp already)—knowledge of the Indian tongues and the queer 
ways generally of this queer quarter of the world. All the women wear skirts 
to the knees and gaiters. The English girl has a grey hood with a long cape to 
it over her brown hair, and a knot of flowers tucked in her holland blouse. She 
has burned her hands and arms cooking over the fierce camp fire, and is 
bandaged from elbow to knuckles. She cooks and washes and works harder than 
any one else, except the Head’s wife, and goes off when all is done to get more 
of the sparse wild flowers of the tundra. Buttercups she finds there, and pale pink 
dewberry blossoms, forget-me-nots, and a star-like white flower that grows here and 
there in something like abundance. 





The wife of the Head is bending over a great dish full of ham and bacon 
rinds, cutting and scraping away the fat. Later she showed me a pail full of 
lard that she had “tried” out. “We shall have plenty this year,” she said, “ but 
I do this partially in remembrance of the awful experience of the winter before last, 
when we stayed in.” (‘“In” is always Alaska—“ outside” the rest of the world.) 
“Food supply got so low that we had very little left but flour, till I found a can 
full of fat-scraps that I had set away for the dogs. I washed and scalded those 
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scraps, and tried out the fat, and made a sort of flour gravy, that we could dip 
our bread in—and so we pulled through with only one case of scurvy.” The 
English girl had told me something about this time—not of her own suffering, 
but of the dogs’. “The time came when I was given only half a granite cupful 
of flour a day, and I used to put that into some water, in an old oil-can, and 
cut up the worn-out mucklucks and odds and ends of leather (straps and things), 
and boil and boil them with that miserable little bit of flour to make soup for 
the dogs.” A Malamute strays into camp while we are talking—a fine, well-built 
beast, with strong thick forelegs and an intelligent face. There’s a shout of welcome— 
“Why, he’s like our Ole Bull!” and the stranger is welcomed and fed, though 
he is not Ole Bull at all, for the sake of a dog that was dead and a fidelity 
that lived on. 

Towards the sea the women had hung out a line of washing—towards the 
tundra a line of men were washing out gold. We spent half the morning among 
them. ‘The inevitable Swede or Norwegian was the most frequent figure, reminding 
one of the Seattle man’s description of the essentials to success in the gold fields 
of Alaska: “First, you must be a Swede; second, you mustn’t know how to read 
or write; third, you must be dead broke.” The New England Company had 
only one rocker in the line, but the canvas-covered shutter was sprinkled thickly 
with fine gold. This, in addition to what they had got out in the first clean-up, 
had not been considered sufficient to justify going on. ‘The freight of the party, 
which had been seen on board the Zacoma by the Head, had afterwards been 
taken off the ship, and left behind in Seattle for the next steamer to bring. 
The result of this manoeuvre, executed, no doubt, at the instance of some one who 
was ready to pay for the unloading and the substitution of his own effects, was 
that the New England Mining Company had to camp in the first instance with 
what they had brought as personal baggage, supplemented by such additional 
necessaries as they could buy here at exorbitant rates. But the later steamer, 
Victoria, 
had brought r 
in all except 
the rockers 
and pans. 
Conse- 
quently 
mining was 
not at- 
tempted just 
yet on the 
scale that 
they had 
planned, 
and the big 
expensive 
camp was 
eating its 
head off. I 
saw, how- 
ever, some 
panning of 
the red, Three Nome Prospectors. 
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garnetiferous “pay streak,”’—dirt that showed a good prospect. The other men 
along the tundra edge seemed to be doing well enough to stay there. Of course 
there is a good deal of reticence, as a rule, as to the value of the “clean-up,” for 
people are always hanging about to see if a good thing isn’t going, that they may 
enter into another man’s labours without money and without price. But I have 
had many a miner show me his returns and talk frankly enough about his 
prospects. The old-timer is called a “sour-dough,” because the man who has 
been in this country some time knows better than to try to live on pancakes and 
‘baking powder” biscuits—he makes honest bread, raised with yeast, and saves 
over a bit of the “sour dough” for his next baking. He is the experienced, 
level-headed fellow, and he is flattered when you call him “Old Sour-dough.” He 
gets, perhaps, his best enjoyment out of the cheechaker miner, or the “scientific 
expert.” ‘These are scarcely less the butts of “sour-dough” wit than the raw clerk 
or tourist, who steps off the barge that lands him, and before he loosens hold of 
his “grip sack” stoops and picks up a handful of surface sand, examines it, and 
throws it down indignantly. “I don’t see any gold—the whole thing’s a fake.” 
One of the current pieces of slang is to say of a new-comer, “He'll have cold 
feet in a day or two,” meaning he will lose heart. Of two men sitting side by 
side out on the tundra, seeming to perch on the edge of the world, a miner 
iooking up from his rocker says, ‘Case of cold feet off yonder: they’re wondering 
which steamer they'll take back.” 

It is difficult to believe that people are starving while you are in the New 
England camp. I had dinner on a big packing-case with one of the doctors, the 
captain of a base-ball team and athlete, and the mess-boy of the day,—that is to 
say, the mess-boy sat with us when our wants allowed him to attend to his own, 
We had a variety of good things in great abundance, served piping “hot and 
hot” from camp fire and “ Klondyke stove.” We ate and drank out of granite 
ware (grey enamelled tin), and we wound up the meal with stewed fruit, chocolate 
and coffee. ‘The camp is strictly teetotal. After dinner they say that I must see the 
new sailing boat that the Head has bought, and we go down to the beach with 
the men who are carrying’ down provisions and a small camp outfit. The claims 
of the New England Mining Company are scattered: some are in the Fox River 
District, some are near Bonanza, some on Eldorado; and although all the party 
cannot leave Nome till the rest of the freight is received, the Head starts shifting 
camp to-day. A detachment of four men are sent on to Point Safety, to establish 
a little outpost, and the moving will be done in laps, one party going in advance, 
the next detachment following and falling heir to the camp. The /izzy is loaded, 
pushed off, sails hoisted, hats waved and snap-shots taken of the first move in the 
long game inaugurated on the sands of Nome. 

Going back to the camp, we find the dish-washing and tidying up well advanced. 
A tinkle of bells, and we turn to see a herd of cows straying over the tundra. I 
remember that I heard that sound last in Switzerland under very different conditions. 
The children of the neighbouring sod house rush out in frantic excitement, to see 
the strange beasts. Alaskans, these little people, have never been out of the Far 
North, and a cow is to them a more fearful sort of “wild-fowl” than your bear, 
wolf, or walrus. They stand there spell-bound, watching the cows’ slow movements 
with suspicious eyes, and clinging together for safety and comfort. A horse is 
tethered near by, and the English girl is giving him sugar. The Head sits down 
by the camp fire and talks of his plans, lamenting quietly the terrible loss of time 
involved in the wrongful detention of his freight. He is interrupted by some one 
shouting “The Skookum has come in!”—a huge barge towed by an ocean tug 
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from Seattle, reported lost, with her 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 300 horses, 300 cows, 
300 sheep, and a vast amount of other freight. There has been heavy betting on 
the chances of her living through a passage of the Behring Sea, but here she is 
after fifty-two days, and great is the whistling, tooting, and noise of welcome. 
Having assisted at this reception, we return to the camp fire. One of the young 
doctors is a novel-reader and a dear lover of Thackeray. We fall to discussing 
“The Newcomes” and “ Vanity Fair.” Once during the conversation I had a flashing 
sense of the strangeness of the situation. From that bow-windowed house in 
Young Street (were they born there?) Becky Sharp and Clive Newcome had 
travelled farther than most of the inhabitants of quiet old Kensington Square. 
Here they were on the shore of Behring Sea, with people who are facing the harsh 
realities of the roughest kind of pioneer life. A strange place for those dream- 
children that a few years ago had no existence outside the brain of a single 
Englishman, and that to-day are talked of as men talk of the living—not in 
drawing-rooms alone, but in the keen and pungent atmosphere of a camp fire on 
the rim of the Arctic Circle. Standing around that same camp fire, scattered here 
and there among the groups are the new gold-pans, as near the heat as may be, 
so that any of the grease left on them to prevent rust in transport may be 
expelled, for grease will float and lose the gold. We take up one of the 
pans by-and-by, and go to where the patient beach-combers are still at it without 
any visible evidence of having had a thought of dinner. They cannot be afraid 
of losing such a rich prospect, for there is no longer any rush for the Nome sands ; 
they are pretty well rocked out for more than twelve miles up the coast and a 
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good many down. Only expensive machinery is of much avail now to catch the 
fine and the flake gold that primitive processes lose. One of the miners obligingly 
brings up his pan and points out a few “colours,” but the specks of gold are 
faint and infrequent, and the magnetic sand is what is chiefly in evidence. “ Not 
two cents in the pan!” and the man wanders off to find something better. 

At supper, among other things, we have hot cakes cooked on the open fire, 
and it does not seem possible to make enough. After the evening meal, good-bye 
to the New England camp, and off with the Head and his wife up the beach, to 
see the thousand sights. Between morning and evening all is changed. Where 
at 10 a.m. was a great pile of packing-cases, by eight at night is a monster heap 
of mattresses. You may have taken some stable-looking stack of heavy machinery 
for a landmark at noon, and by night the waves are breaking where you had 
seen the wheels and shafts and iron boilers. I look out of my window every 
morning and see new cabins, new tents—a new face on the tundra world. I tried 
to go to the New England mining camp without a guide two days later, and 
could hardly find it, so crowded and built up was every available space—so many 
of the former signs and places gone, so many new ones come. In a clear space 
on the tundra, a few yards above the mining camp, was a single tent that had 
not been there before. As I was idly wondering how long it would retain its 
pleasant air of aloofness, how soon it would be swallowed up in the rising tide of 
tents, I lifted my eyes and saw a yellow flag flying over it. ‘“ What’s that for?” 
** Smallpox.” So that tent will probably retain its privacy after all. 

Now let me describe a well-remembered journey on a glorious July morning 
with one I will call the “Little Father,” a moral power amongst the wild men, to 
the famous Anvil Creek. 

We bumped along over the tundra, the loose, narrow boards on the running 
gear jolting and shifting, though the resiliency of the tough bog made most of the way 
easy enough. Perched up on the duck hose, one looks back abroad over the tundra, 
stretching to the horizon line, level as the ocean. Behind were Anvil Mountain 
and the hills to the north-west. A jacksnipe circles over us, and a meadow lark 
sings loud. The tundra is full of flowers out here, and over by the hills as I turn 
and look forward I see the long wavering lines shimmering over the ground in 
the distance, like heat vibrating; but some say it is not heat, and that the same 
phenomenon is to be seen in winter above the snow and ice. 

Anvil Mountain stands up more boldly on this side, her scattered snow-drifts 
melting and shrinking away. The little ponds that are dotted about the valley 
fringed with dwarf willow, blink at you in the sunshine like bright friendly eyes 
in the brown face of the tundra. From this side you see that Anvil Rock is 
rightly named, and calls for but little exercise of the imagination. “There,” 
says the Little Father, pointing off to a nearly dried-up river-bed, along which 
tents and cabins are sparsely set in straggling groups—“ there is the cause of all 
this commotion. The reason why there are sixty ships anchored out yonder 
where no harbour is, all those thousands of crazy creatures on the beach at 
Nome, all those tens of thousands of tons of freight, useless machinery and 
truck of all sorts, and more fools gathered together than the world has ever seen 
in one place before—all because of that little creek down there.” For it is out 
of Anvil that most of the gold has come. There it lay, nearly dry, crawling 
sluggishly towards the Snake River and the sea; and here it was that the Finn, 
Lindblom, brought here as a penniless deserter from a whaling vessel, Bryntesson 
and Lindeberg, staked Discovery Claim (after Hultberg had tound the gold there) 
in September, 1898. These men still own this enormously rich property, besides 
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On the Beach at Nome. 


hundreds of thousands of dollars apiece, which they have taken out of the creek, 
and are co-directors in the Pioneer Mining Company and other profitable ventures 
to boot. 

On we go up the creek. In the beda great white serpent is lying. Thousands 
of feet of the duck, or heavy drilling-hose, lie in the shrunken bed of Anvil Creek, 
and when the water first rushes in and fills it out, it turns and squirms and seems 
to crawl down towards its parent, the Snake River. I would not have believed 
that mere drilling would hold water so well, but it is preferred here to rubber or 
anything else. 

Farther up the creek we go, the Little Father being greeted right and left by 
the scattered population. A good deal of sluicing is going on, despite the scarcity 
of water, and every now and then we pass groups of men, with hot faces streaming 
in the sun, picking at the frozen ground. The foreman of one of the richest 
properties, busy among his men shovelling ‘‘ pay dirt” into the sluice box, knocks 
off work to show us about. He tells us that the little patch of wet, thawing soil 
that four men are casting up into the sluice, is worth “two bits” (a shilling) to 
every little shovelful. Had they been using the broad old-fashioned shovel, they 
would never have been able to lift and cast it, even if its handle were made light 
and twice as long, so as to reach up to the sluice. These men are all on the 
regular wages—£2 a day—but they were taking out of that unpromising-looking 
muck £1,000 a day. 

The next group of men presented a very different aspect: coatless, one of 
them hatless, with grimy hands and sunburnt faces, they ran up the bank to 
meet the Little Father. ‘‘ We told you we would have to pick up that water,” and 
they point to the dam they have made with the aid of a little timber and a lot 
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of sods. The man without the hat looks at his watch—‘“ ‘Twelve-thirty : come 
down and have dinner”; but we say we will wander about and wait for him near 
his tent. As he goes off to the Road House to dine, the Little Father and I do 
some “prospecting” on our own account,—paying visits and watching the sluicing. 
Then we sit on an improvised carpenter’s bench, near the tent, talking till our 
host appears. He takes us inside to admire his quarters. Here is a man worth 
412,000 or so, if not much more, about thirty, able-bodied, free of family cares, 
who shares with another man a tent 1o feet by 12 feet, guiltless of table or 
of chairs, having two beds covered with furs made up on the bare boards. To 
the left of the entrance is a rusty stove; beyond is a deal box furnished with a 
shelf and curtained with two hem-stitched handkerchiefs, fastened portitre fashion 
in front; on top a pair of gold scales. Some old cans in the corner, some old 
coats on a nail, some old boots on the ridge pole—that is his home. The man 
who shares this noble habitation is now in the hospital: the usual story—cold, 
exposure, pneumonia, and the probable end—the little graveyard down on the 
Point. After the manner of tents in summer, this one is stifling hot, and we do 
not stay long under cover. Going out to the pay streak, down in the bed of the 
creek, our host washes a pan of dirt for me and shows me the colours; throws 
out the glittering dust as though it were mere dross, and gives me a panful to 
wash for myself. But the earth and gravel and magnetic iron make a heavy load 
to shift back and forth in the ice-cold water, and the stooping posture is fatiguing. 
So I let our host do most of the work after all, and my part is to look at the 
colours as they appear, and in the end to scrape up the gold on to a piece of 
paper and dry it for a souvenir. 

It is not far from three o’clock by this, and we have to go back. On “No. 3 
Below” there is a big gang of men working. ‘This is the claim of the big Point 
Belmont Scot and his partner George. George is there among the men, and so is 
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his brother, our driver of the morning. It seems they had expected us back to 
dinner, and, late as it is, George orders us a meal in the big provision tent. 
George and his partner have worked together for years in the Klondyke, and 
up near Circle City, and now on Anvil Creek. They never keep any books or 
business statements of their relation to each other. One year one of them goes 
out and the next the other goes, leaving the “whole outfit” in the hands of the 
“pardner” whose turn it is to stay behind. ‘The traveller comes back, asks no 
questions, sees no estimate of clean-ups or of general accounts, simply takes what is 
set aside as his share. George tells of how once he had to leave a mining camp 
near the Yukon before his partner’s return, and how he buried the greater part of 
their common treasure. He confessed that it bothered him a good deal, thinking that 
maybe he would die before he could get back, and yet not daring to tell anybody 
else where it was hid. He had the nightmare of remembering how one of their 
friends in the same predicament had hid a whole year’s returns in nuggets and dust, 
and then couldn’t for the life of him remember where he put it. He was a young 
fellow when he “cached (hid) the sack,” and they say he is still walking up and 
down that creek with wrinkled face and white hair, wondering what the devil he 
did with it. But George found his all right when he got back. He and his 
partner bought a place with it in California that cost them £6,000, a ranch that 
once belonged to a brother of President Garfield; and George’s face lit up when 
he spoke of it as “home.” Working in the frozen bed of Anvil Creek has brought 
George not only a fortune, but lung trouble. I heard one of the men saying next 
day that he was in bed again, and his partner shook his head. Was he wondering 
if they would either of them ever see again that fair California home? 

We drove back to Nome without even a bale of duck hose to sit on, without 
even loose boards for a bottom to our waggon. We sat—as they say here— 
“plumb” on the running gear: two great wheels in front and a driver between 
them ; a waste of connecting red pole, and two great wheels a long way behind, 
with the Little Father and me between them delicately balanced, our feet on the 
long red pole. Whenever I was nearly shaken or bumped into bog .or river, I 
clung on to the Little Father’s big boot top to save my precious life. Riding so, 
I reappeared in Nome, with a nugget in one pocket, a can full of rubies and gold 
in the other, and many a queer, new picture to hang on memory’s wall. 
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BY WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


~“‘OR many years Parliament, the public, and the Press took little interest in 

the Army. ‘There was an army——so much was known--and it was reputed 

very brave. It was managed by a War Office—this was also understood— 

which was certainly very bad. Both were extremely expensive, and the Chancellor 

and the taxpayers grumbled very much at the Estimates as they were presented 

year after year. The Secretaries of State for War prepared soft answers to indignant 

criticism, and explained soothingly that the money expended must be regarded as 

an insurance. Whereat the nation ruefully put its hand in its pocket, paid the 
bill, devoutly hoped there might be no fire, and turned its attention elsewhere. 

THE SoutH AFRICAN WAR. 

Suddenly we were in the midst of a great war. Defeats, not victories, were 
flashed home along the cables. The nation awoke astonished, but, luckily, 
undismayed. By an expenditure of blood and money quite disproportioned even 
to the great scale of the enterprise, the desired result was obtained, and the 
national pride restored and even increased. But in the process Army matters, the 
defence of the country and all that sort of thing, attracted a great deal of attention. 
The attention discovered many serious defects and deficiencies in the military 
system, some of which explained, or were held to explain, several of the mis- 
fortunes of the war. There arose at once a loud and steady demand for Army 
reform; but what the direction or scope of such a measure should be was 
declared by some with a vagueness which was not helpful to the cause, and by 
others with a violence which was actually harmful to it. 

CRITICS AND REFORMERS. 

There are so many different spheres of action open to the Army reformer, 
that he may well be puzzled which to enter upon. First, there is the great question 
of material: rifles and guns. Have we got the best kinds? If so, have we enough 
of them? If not, how quickly can we obtain plenty of others? This is the most 
urgent of all questions ; for with modern weapons a great people, even utterly 
untrained cannot perhaps be conquered at all. Without them they are helpless. 
Then there are the questions of men and money. Can we not get more and 
better men for the money we spend now? Do we get value for that money ? and 
if not, why not? ‘There are questions connected with military works—Should 
London be defended by forts? What of the coaling stations ?—and questions about 
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stores and transport, and about Army doctors and Army chaplains. But it is 
with the question of the British officer that the critics and reformers are most 
seriously concerned just now. There is a sort of idea that it is his fault that 
soldiers have been killed and wounded in the war. Some people say he is stupid, 
and write letters to the newspapers, under the heading, “ Our Stupid Officers” ; 
others that he is idle: he does not work at his profession; others accuse him 
of being vulgar and ill-mannered; others, again, like Mr. Hales, censure him 
because he is too refined—a dandy and a fop. ‘There appears to be a general 
agreement that he is incompetent. ‘The cavalry subaltern,” writes “An Old 
Australian” to the Zimes, “is a very incompetent person.” One can imagine the 
storm such a wild and sweeping attack would raise if it were directed against any 
other class or profession. Yet the statement passes unchallenged, even while the 
incriminated class is still engaged in fighting at the war, and the names of these 
same cavalry subalterns figure day after day in the casualty lists. 
THE BritisH OFFICER AS A FIGHTER. 

It is not necessary to point out at any length in this article how ridiculous 
and offensive all this wild language is, or how much pain and bitterness is caused 
to far larger classes than those who use it are probably aware. Persons who write 
and talk in such a strain are greater enemies to reform in the Army than any 
stiffnecked official at the War Office, and their violence is just as paralysing as 
the red tape that excites their fury. The reputation of the British officer has been 
made and maintained in various countries, and his fighting qualities have won the 
respect and admiration of many breeds of military barbarians; neither was he 
found inferior to Continental prototypes in the Napoleonic wars, nor in the Crimea. 
It is quite true that since those days the weapons of war have entirely changed ; 
but war as an art and as an ordeal remains very much the same. The same 
classes of people in every country aspire to be officers in the army. What 
evidence is there that the classes upon which the British Army draws have 
become relatively inferior to those upon which other armies depend? On the 
average the young man from the British public school is as fine a specimen of 
civilised humanity, considering character, mind, and body together, as can be 
found. Of course he is not so terrible a fighting animal as men who are born 
and bred in the bush or on the veldt, who live by their rifles and the keenness 
of their senses. The frontiersman has ever had a class for himself in the fighting 
scale. But it may be asserted that the raw material from which British officers 
are formed is at least as healthy and intelligent as that from which the officers 
of European armies are made. 

THE Best Set oF FELLOWS IN THE WORLD. 

If, therefore, our officers are not satisfactory, it is our system of training that 
is at fault. The violence of the fanatics discourages moderate people from 
criticism of all kinds, lest they should seem to give countenance to these vile 
attacks. But having strongly repudiated such an idea, I will venture to assert that 
the British Army gets the best set of fellows in the world for its officers, but the 
system does not develop the best that is in them, nor does it always bring the 
best among them to high command. 

ARISTOCRATS OR DEMOCRATS. 

By what means, then, can we improve the system of training and promotion ? 
Surely that is a pertinent inquiry. Of course answers are forthcoming. People 
wild people—cry “ Democratise the Army. Let us have no more gilded popinjays. 
Down with the aristocrats. Take the officers from the ranks.” There is an 
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impression among a certain class of persons that the Army is the exclusive preserve 
of the aristocracy. ‘This impression is, of course, entirely false. Our officers are 
certainly not aristocrats. Comparatively few men of title or great family, still 
fewer of wealth, are tempted by the small and precarious rewards of military 
service to face its hardships in time of peace. But the Army is certainly officered 
by gentlemen, and before those gentlemen are excluded one very important person 
will have to be consulted—the private soldier. No one has been able to abuse 
the soldiers in this war. They have done their duty with a courage, patience, 
and strength beyond general expectation. ‘They have a very curious prejudice in 
favour of being commanded by gentlemen. Nothing do they dislike more than to 
be compelled to salute men of their own class and origin. A captain who has 
risen from the ranks will find the word “ranker” no hindrance in the mess, but 
a serious drawback in the barrack-room. This may be sad—it is very unpleasant 
to Radical theorists—but it is certainly true. It is even more true with native than 
with British soldiers. ‘The fact is, that that curious and ‘subtle qualification—a 
“gentleman ””—which no one can precisely define, but every one can immediately 
detect, is an actual, material advantage in the field of war. 
THE ARMY AS A “SERIOUS” PROFESSION. 

Grave and thoughtful men of affairs say that the British officer must be made 
to take his profession seriously. It is shown that alone among professional men 
the British officer enjoys a half-holiday nearly every day. ‘There is a general 
feeling that he should ‘‘take his profession seriously” in the afternoon. What 
does that mean? Does it mean that having spent four hours in the morning 
marching up and down on a barrack square, loitering on the orderly-room steps, 
and pushing little bits of straw back over the line at stables, he should spend four 
more hours at this employment during the afternoon? And to what purpose, except 
to make our Army more stiff and routine-ridden? Besides, it must not be 
forgotten that in this, as in all other things, the private soldier, and in the cavalry 
the troop horse as well, must be considered. ‘The officer is at the mercy of the 
reformer. But there are limits to the patience of the private and to the capacity 
of the troop horse; and so it happens that there are limits to the number of 
hours’ drill and field training which can be prescribed for each day. If these 
limits be exceeded, the troop horse dies, or, at any rate, grows thin, to the public 
loss. ‘The soldier follows a less painful course. He does not enlist. ‘The young 
man out of a job feels already a considerable disinclination to submit to military 
discipline and the many hard features of Army life. ‘The freedom of existence in 
a great manufacturing town—its many interests, football, politics, and theatres— 
attract the possible recruit, just as they attract the agricultural labourer. But the 
comparatively short hours of actual duty in peace time, the many opportunities of 
showing off a smart uniform, or of sleeping luxuriously in the barrack-room while 
the man in civil employ is working, just make it seem worth while to take the 
shilling. Strike out these advantages, and however temptingly the glories of a free 
kit and a full ration may be blazoned on the posters, the soldier famine will only 
become more acute. And after all, surely there is enough parade and pipeclay 
in the Army. 

THE PECULIARITIES OF OuR ARMY. 

Is there, then, no remedy? Are the clamours for reform to go for ever 
unsatisfied ? Are we to believe that with regard to the British officer the resources 
of civilisation are exhausted ? The country is in no mood to accept such conclusions. 
But let us realise the situation first. The life of the Regular soldier is and must 
be largely a life of routine. The Regular Army is an Army of sentry-go. The 
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battalions in England are little more than feeders for the garrisons in India, the 
coaling stations, and the colonies. All that vast area called the British Empire 
has to be watched and protected, and the Army, which many regard only as 
a fighting machine, is spread about the world on guard and picquet, performing 
on a grand scale through long years of peace the prosaic and monotonous 
duties of the village policeman. It is useless, therefore, to compare the military 
system and the men produced by it with the practice and results of a profession 
followed always under conditions of open competition. It is impossible that 
the Army in peace time should give as wide a scope to talent and energy 
as, for instance, the Bar, medicine, or money-making, where every one is always 
“on active service.” The duties of a sentry do not afford much opportunity for 
the display of individual capacity, nor do they develop qualities of decision 
and imagination in the mind. ‘To ensure the precise and punctual discharge of 
these routine duties, which, because of their dulness and uniformity, are distasteful 
to men and might produce habits of lethargy and slovenliness, a system of strict 
discipline is required—a system which seeks to stimulate the action of the sentry 
at once by the penalties of a military code and the pomp of military association. 
This system is for its purpose most effective. Nothing can exceed the excellent 
discipline of our Army and the punctilious and conscientious manner in which the 
peace duties of sentry-go are performed all over the world; but to gain this in peace 
we lose a good deal that would have been of value in war, for the spirit of discipline 
is directly opposed to independent judgment, originality of thought, and ambitious 
energy. Moreover, a proportion of the men produced under such a system become 
themselves narrowed and prejudiced, and are likely to worship the system for the 
system’s sake. 
OFFICERS AND RACEHORSES. 

One fact is certain with regard to the training of officers: improvement is to 
be sought, not by adding to the amount of their routine duties or studies, but by 
offering greater incentives to individual exertion and ambition. 

Some weeks ago a friend of mine displayed to me his stud farm and training 
stable, where many beautiful horses were bred and prepared for racing. He 
described how every season all the yearlings were broken and put in training, so 
that their capacity might be gauged. For the first few months all were treated 
alike. But very soon he began to discriminate: the yearlings were dealt with 
according to their quality ; some were entered in the Derby, some became steeple- 
chasers, and others went to draw cabs. My friend said it would be a ridiculous 
waste of money to enter them all in the Derby, to train them all for that classic 
race, and to allow them to run in it when they had come to the proper age. He 
said a man would be a perfect fool to do such a thing, and would very soon find 
himself in bankruptcy. Yet this is exactly what we do in the Army. Luckily the 
British Empire stands a good deal of knocking about. 

The young officers come from the public schools to the Army every year as the 
yearlings pass from the paddock into the training stable. They are sound in wind 
and limb, high-spirited, healthy, and of a famous breed. With what care and 
thought should they be treated and prepared !—for we must trust them in the day 
of trial to carry our silken colours to victory, as did their sires of old. It were 
foolish to enter them all for the great races. We must pick out the likely ones 
and try to find for each a task suited to his quality ; above all, we must give them 
chances of showing their capacity, and secure for ourselves opportunities of judging 
their class, for otherwise a time will come when we shall find that we have put our 
money on the wrong horse. We must have many trials and gallops—those sham 
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fights of the turf—and we should find good judges to pronounce the results. All 

the horses alike will have to bear the saddle of routine; but since they must be 

swift and eager we must make it as light as possible, and to nerve their efforts and 

collect their stride must give them the spur of Rivalry and the bridle of Responsibility. 
THE VIRTUES OF RIVALRY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

Rivalry and Responsibility—these are the two great influences which must be 
brought into the lives and training of our officers, not only to improve the general 
standard, but to ensure the promotion of the fittest. What a chorus of protest 
this will raise! Rivalry, it will be said, will be the death-blow of discipline ; it 
will destroy the loyalty of one officer for another ; it will make the social relations 
of the mess impossible. How will Lieutenant A. preserve friendly relations with 
his junior, Lieutenant B., when he knows that B. is working tirelessly, perhaps 
with greater talents, to win promotion above him? How will Major X., who has 
served faithfully for eighteen years, look upon young Brevet-Major Y., who is 
regarded as certainly the best man to command the regiment, and so deprive X. 
of what he has worked for so long? What would Mrs. Major X. say? And 
would not this kind of thing, besides promoting ill-feeling, lead to all manner of 
vulgar advertisement and servile currying favour? ‘These are weighty objections, 
but surely they may equally be urged against the system that prevails in the wider 
world, and yet upon the whole the world progresses. Every one can record instances 
of the keenest competition proceeding between individuals without causing jealousy 
or—and this is our chief concern with regard to military life—personal bitterness. 
Football, polo, boxing, are tests which excite the nerves and passions of those 
who participate in them; yet how often perfect friendship is maintained between 
the individuals on opposite sides! Rival newspaper editors chaff each other across 
a hospitable table: competing students live in companionship in the same college : 
opposing candidates for Parliament often maintain or even establish the most 
cordial relations. So it is in the greatest competition of all. Statesmen striving 
strenuously against each other nearly always keep politics and private life separate. 
Why, then, should we not apply to the Army the principle so successful elsewhere ? 
Personally, I cling to it as one of the fundamental principles of all human affairs, 
In trade, in commerce, in politics, or in war this universal formula holds good: 
“Open competition under the rules.” 

THE ARMY NOT AN ORDINARY PROFESSION. 

It is evident that the Army, requiring, as it does, the performance of a great 
amount of necessary routine work, and consequently a strong element of discipline, 
cannot be treated as an ordinary profession. That it is a matter for the rules to 
deal with. The scope and scale of the competition would have to be restricted, 
but let us restrict them as little as possible, for the more closely, without upsetting 
discipline, the principles of selection in the Army can be approximated to the 
principles prevailing in a great business house, the more efficient will the service 
become. Nowadays, when an officer has served for a certain number of years, he 
considers himself entitled in due course of seniority to promotion. If a major 
is passed over for the position of second in command of the regiment, he retires, 
thinking himself greatly insulted. He has a right, he feels, to command a regiment 
in his turn; but what of the regiment? Has not the regiment, with its six hundred 
men and horses, with the honour of the nation and the traditions of the past 
around its bandoliers—has it not a right to be considered too, the right to be led 
by the finest soldier in it? Up till the age of thirty or thereabouts young men 
are still immature in mind and character. They are passing through a glorious 
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transition stage: every year they must be conscious of an increase in their mental 
vigour ; their imagination becomes more fertile, their judgment more precise, their 
earnestness, tolerance, and sobriety are developed and strengthened. But at thirty, 
for fighting purposes, and indeed for all purposes of action as opposed to reflection, 
a man is at his best. If he cannot command a brigade at thirty, he will never be 
fit for such a task. It is not asserted that all brigadier-generals should be that age; 
but it should certainly be possible for men as young as that to be brigadier-generals, 
How many officers may have exclaimed with Lord Beaconsfield, “ Power has come 
to me too late!” 
THE ‘‘SELECTION OF THE FITTEST.” 

Let us, then, have promotion by selection—not merely rejection of the unfit, 
as is the present system,—but selection of the fittest for the rank of captain and 
upwards. Officers will soon get used to the new conditions. At first most of 
those who are passed over will consider it a personal insult, and retire; but as 
supersession becomes more frequent the ignominy will be removed, and the best 
of the defeated will face the disagreeable fact, put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and try to catch up again, to the great advantage, be it noticed, of the service. 
Moreover, since we want a great many officers, we may find feather beds to break 
the fali of some of the unsuccessful in the Militia or the Volunteers or the Reserves 
of officers. There must be room for nearly every trained man who is not grossly 
idle or grossly stupid in our Army system. It is not a case of employing incom- 
petent or worthless men, and such should, of course, be expelled from the Army ; 
it is a case of finding suitable employment for officers not fit for higher command. 

VITALITY AND PERSONAL VIGOUR. 

Even if the competition be modified and restricted, the influence of rivalry 
would bring into Army life a vitality and personal vigour now to some extent 
lacking. Men will feel that they are working for their own advantage and will 
receive a share in the profits of their labour, and not that they are discharging 
certain perfunctory duties with dignified punctiliousness. It is by this spirit of 
rivalry that officers will be made to “take their profession seriously,” that the 
best and strongest will be brought to the front, and the well-being of the State 
consequently enhanced. Whether the Army likes it or not, the system of selection 
must be enormously extended in future years, and in proportion as it is extended 
and vigorously applied, so the military service will become more interesting, if less 
comfortable ; more real and earnest, if less genteel. The Army will then offer a 
definite career to the clever and energetic, not simply a chance to the lucky. 

THINKING MEN WANTED. 

Now we come to responsibility. What greater educating force is there in the 
world? Yet how little of it our young officers experience! The cavalry subaltern 
has a rather bigger share than the infantry officer, because in the cavalry the 
excellent squadron system prevails, and, especially in India, the lieutenant may often 
find himself in temporary command of a squadron on parade or in barracks. No 
increase of pay, no wigging in the orderly-room, could tempt or stimulate his 
ardour like this. He becomes a thinking man, not a troop-leading machine ; he 
is improved by his work; he begins to grow like a living thing, not merely to 
increase in bulk lixe a stalactite. And if he is improved, the service profits too, 
not only by good work done, but by good men found out, for this responsibility 
must be one of our great training gallops. Perhaps young men will make mistakes. 
That will doubtless be expensive, but when was there even a skilled workman 
that did not spoil materials in his apprenticeship ? 
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THE CHANCES OF THE SUBALTERN. 

In the British infantry the subaltern has very little chance: his duties are 
almost entirely routine; drill and pipe-clay occupy his time. Even the captain is 
held tight in the grip of absolute uniformity. The colonel insists on supervising 
every company, as well as commanding the regiment. ‘There is a sealed pattern 
of everything. ‘The cavalry falls under this ban too, and often a squadron leader 
of fifteen years’ service is not allowed to exercise his own judgment upon the 
proportions of oats and hay his horses are given; but the infantry is the worse. 
There is less incentive to individual exertion ; the results are apparent. I remember 
hearing Sir Bindon Blood say two years ago that from inquiries he had been 
making from officers commanding rest camps in India during the trooping season, 
he had learned that cavalry officers gave less trouble, were more adaptable and 
more ready with makeshifts. The Native Army offers in the earlier stages a much 
finer career than the British service. ‘The subaltern almost immediately after 
joining finds himself in command of two companies, or perhaps, in the cavalry, of 
a squadron. When there is a war—and war always sleeps lightly on the Indian 
frontier—he leads a hundred and fifty Sikhs or Gurkhas. A few casualties may 
give him half a battalion. I have seen a subaltern of twenty in a native regiment 
commanding three hundred rifles, while in the British regiment of the same 
brigade the boy who had beaten him at Sandhurst tramped behind a_half- 
company under his captain’s eye. Afterward, though some lions survive, the 
Indian staff corps officers get dried up by the sun; but upon the whole it may 
be asserted—I wonder what Lord Roberts would say on this point—that the 
young white officers, lieutenants and captains of the Native Army, are more 
resourceful and more intelligent, better fitted to lead their men in war, than their 
comrades in the British Army. Yet both classes are identical at the outset. 
Responsibility has made the difference. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REFORMER. 

How are we going to expose our officers to the influences of Rivalry and 
Responsibility? ‘There is not much scope for competition in the routine duties, 
which must be done by all alike. It would be difficult to give every subaltern 
a turn at commanding his squadron once a year. But every man has a right to 
compete in the race, though he should not, as at present, think he has a right 
to a prize. If opportunity be given to one, it should be given to all; and that 
would be very inconvenient for the “rough material”—the privates, that is to say- 
who would find now one standard of discipline set up, now another; and let 
us remember this in dealing with the Army: “The private soldier is the man 
who has to be placated at all costs,” for otherwise he will not enlist, and then, 
in a free country, where are you? How, then, are we to find responsibility for 
our officers ? 


“or 


I have at length reached the principal conclusion towards which this argument 
has drifted. To train our officers as they should be trained, to enable them to 
be selected as they should be selected, you must afford them opportunities of 
getting off the barrack-square and of practising the art of war. You must 
arrange manceuvres of all kinds. The brigadier commanding a district in England 
should be able at the best and most convenient season of the year to mobilise at his 
own discretion all the troops—-Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers—under his charge, 
and should have the right to go out into the surrounding country, private property 
notwithstanding, and play about as he likes with his own little Field Force. ‘Tact 
and forethought will reduce the damage and annoyance to the landowner. Fair 
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compensation (not the ridiculous sums paid in 1898) will protect him against loss. 
Parliament must give its sanction and authority to the business. 


THE RESULT OF THE CHANGES. 

Then what opportunities will be offered to all! The most promising officers in 
the command—Regular, Volunteer, Militia, or Yeomanry—will find themselves 
transformed into brigade-majors and staff officers of different degrees. They will 
feel responsibility and have an opportunity to show what they can do. The young 
officers left with their units will be thrust into the command of squadrons and 
companies. Every one will have a chance on a bigger scale. As we have frequent 
little local manceuvres, so there must be greater ones, all carefully supervised, at 
longer intervals. And the knowledge gained at every series of manceuvres must 
be used remorselessly to control the progress of mediocre men up the military 
ladder, to cast the bad ones down, and help the good ones towards the top. 
It will all seem very sad and brutal in times of peace, but there will be less 
blood and tears when the next war comes. 


FREQUENT District MANCEUVRES. 

This system of frequent district manceuvres arranged by the local commanders 
at times most convenient to the local troops, and of periodic general manceuvres 
arranged by Army headquarters, presided over and scrutinised by a staff of 
inspectors of various grades and followed by a practice of rigorous selection and 
rejection where necessary, will throw open a broad high-road of advancement to 
merit in whatever rank and class it may exist in the service. But I do not see 
why there should not be side tracks to preferment as well. At present the high- 
road is obstructed by a mass of slow-moving traffic and many toll-bars of ancient 
origin, and besides it only one jungle path to success has been discovered: active 
service in savage wars, ‘To serve in some field or frontier force in Egypt, West 
or East Africa, or on the Indian border has been the object of every zealous 
officer who wished to make his way through the crowd. It is a very good path to 
follow ; but it is not open to all. Unless the officer be lucky enough to belong 
to a regiment actually ordered to take part in some expedition or find himself in 
a province suddenly plunged in war, he will need to have great influence to be 
allowed to compete; so that entry to this ‘path is only won by favour or 
caprice. Moreover, the results of the test of savage warfare are often misleading. 
Many good men, of course, make their way to the front ; but others—perhaps the 
best—are killed or perish of disease, and an enormous proportion of unworthy 
people participate in the lavish distribution of honours which accompanies the 
conclusion of every trumpery campaign. 

THE JUNGLE PATH TO FAME. 

In the late Nile Expedition the adjutant of each British regiment at Omdurman 
received the Distinguished Service Order, and the colonel was created a Companion 
of the Bath. In a few years’ time the circumstances of the award are forgotten. 
No record of the reason is preserved; and every one, soldiers and civilians 
alike, seeing the letters ‘‘C.B.” or ‘D.S.O.” added to an officer’s name, is 
led to believe that he has shown marked talent and capacity in the field, 
whereas in actual fact all he did was to be present at the mild engagement of 
Omdurman without disgracing himself. So the Army and the public learn to trust 
to the results of a false competition. How often have I heard it said, “He is a 
shocking fool, but he won a D.S.O. somewhere, so he must be a good man.” The 
fact that an officer really distinguishes himself in savage warfare may prove that he 
is a man of nerve and capacity, but it does not prove either that he is a better 
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man than all those hundreds whom he passes over and who never have his chance 

or that experience gained or talent shown in savage war will be of value in 

operations under modern conditions. It is not possible, or even desirable, to close 

the jungle path to fame, but it should not be, as it is now, the only way. 
INSTRUCTORS INCOMPETENT TO TEACH. 

Never forgetting the high-road, on which the traffic must be regulated and 
improved, let me suggest another by-path. Military education awaits in a sad 
condition the hand of the reformer. How many regimental officers can instruct 
and interest their men in the craft of war? How many seconds-in-command can 
give a sensible and well-considered lecture to the junior officers? I go higher. 
It is of extreme importance that cadets at Sandhurst and Woolwich should receive 
instruction from the finest minds in the Army. Now, five years ago, when I was a 
cadet at Sandhurst, many of the instructors were quite incompetent to teach any one 
anything. Instead of delivering carefully prepared lectures, the results of earnest 
thought and deep study, some of them contented themselves with reading aloud 
extracts from the official text-books, interspersed with occasional imbecile comments 
of their own. ‘There were numerous honourable exceptions, to whom I gladly pay 
a grateful tribute, but it would surely not be unjust or exaggerated to say that 
the class of instructors at Sandhurst was not representative of the highest military 
intelligence of the service. It may be said, “It is no good giving cadets the best ; 
they do not pay enough attention.” The reply is obvious. Give them the best ; 
expel those that will not attend, and fill their places with others who will. I have 
heard similar complaints about the Staff College, which is more serious still, though 
here, again, there are splendid exceptions. But the cause of all this imperfection is 
that the position of instructor or “teacher” is despised in the Army. Sandhurst 
is considered a “soft billet.” A garrison instructor is regarded by his brother 
officers in rather the same way as, I am told, Eton boys look upon a “tug.” But 
what pernicious rubbish this idea is! For what, after military material, is more 
important than military education? This path—the path of the teacher of others— 
ought surely to be considered more honourable and to lead to higher preferment. 
The latter condition will soon bring the former. 


MEN WHO CAN TALK AND WRITE. 

There is a prejudice in the Army against men who can talk and write—that 
is to say, there is a prejudice against men who can think; for no one can talk or 
write sensibly unless he can think clearly. It is not a fact that any man who 
can think deeply and express the results of his thoughts clearly, perhaps vividly, is 
necessarily unfitted for the command of men. ‘‘ What!” I hear a voice exclaim, 
“will you make generals of professors?” But when I think of Stonewall Jackson 
I am inclined to reply: ‘‘Why not?” The leaders of armies must be men of 
high and commanding intelligence, not merely hard-working, thick-headed heroes. 
I often wondered during the late campaign what would have happened if Mr. 
Chamberlain, with an efficient expert staff under him, had been put in command 
of the army for the relief of some town. Certainly we should have had one good 
fierce, bloody, and decisive battle—general attack all along the line. I think 
Thomas Atkins would have done the rest; for above the innumerable complications 
of war there rises a certain grand and terrible simplicity: the greater the scale of 
the operations, the greater the responsibility of the general in chief command, but 
the plainer the issues before him. It is not skilful generals who develop into 
great men; it is great men who win fame through being skilful generals. It is 
the mind which animates the matter. But we grow too large, and I hasten to 
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return to the immediate argument. This path—the path of the teacher of others— 
will at any rate afford a peace-time opening for the best thinkers in the service. 
Some of these may be men of action too. ‘Then give them their chance. Take 
the professor from the Staff College ; give him the command of a brigade against 
the enemy. Take your instructor from. Sandhurst; let him be staff officer to the 
flying column. You may have found a Stonewall Jackson; in any case you will 
have attracted the ‘pick of the Army to the province of military education. 
Tue Matrer or ¥ s. D. 

I should like to write something here about another matter in which we may 
give our officers responsibility and opportunities for showing their capacity, and 
perhaps make a considerable financial saving at the same time: I mean _ by 
interesting the Army in economy. At present no soldier, from the Commander- 
in-Chief downwards, has the slightest incentive to save the public any expense. 
All are judged by the military efficiency of their respective commands. The more 
money they can screw out of the taxpayer the better for them. If they save, the 
more foolish they ; for who will thank them for it? The consequence is that every 
regimental board that meets to report on lost or damaged equipment writes down 
with solemn satisfaction, “The loss to be borne by the public”; and at the War 
Office there is perpetual strain and friction between the civil and military officials, 
both of which worthy classes are anxious to do their best for the State, but both 
of which live in a condition of perpetual war with each other—the one clamouring 
for greater efficiency, the other enforcing a more scrupulous economy. But surely 
efficiency and economy should go hand in hand together. ‘They are twin sisters 
born at a birth, dependent one upon the other. Why should they become the 
symbols of conflicting forces? Come back to the cavalry regiment. Supposing a 
colonel, instead of knowing that the more saddles he can “cast” as worn out 
the better saddled will be his regiment, and no one a penny the poorer, except 
John Bull, “who has a damned long purse,” knew that what he saved in saddles 
he could devote to more cartridges for his men to shoot with, or more oats for 
his horses to eat, would he not practise more rigid economy, would he not try 
to make both ends meet everywhere, and would he not learn to use his own 
judgment in the process? ‘Then apply this system to all grades—down to the 
squadron officer, up to the army corps commander. Let the War Office be the 
great central banking house, at which each has a certain credit, upon which each 
can draw cheques, not in money, but in the various sealed patterns of material 
and equipment, horses, signal lamps, saddles, machine guns, forage, or uniforms. 
But this subject, though of some interest, almost fascination, cannot be discussed 
within the limits of this article. 

Not FANAtIcs, BUT SENSIBLE MODERATES. 

The rack and strain of the Boer War have tried our military machinery to 
the utmost. The flash of the guns has thrown a vivid light on many anomalies 
and defects. A mighty volume of intelligent public opinion and national resolve 
is directed towards the work of reform. Ill would it be for the Empire if this 
tremendous force, which has such potentialities for good, were misguided by 
ignorant fanatics, were suffered to waste itself in the sterile deserts of officialdom, 
or were seduced by politicians to the furtherance of their levelling creeds. It is 
to the unwearying pressure of great masses of sensible moderate people throughout 
the kingdom, applied to the good sense and progressive tendencies of the Army 
itself, that the cause of Army reform must be entrusted, and there are great hopes 
and many evidences that it will not be entrusted in vain. 











A 
DEATH 
MASK. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 
HAT cast there, fixed against 
the wall— 
That face, seen now the 
lamps are lit 
What cunning sculptor moulded it ? | 





My friend—the cunningest of all. 


You know the Morgue. An artist 
there, 

Passing as one might pass oneself, 

Saw lying on that marble shelf 

The face you see, and found it 
fair. 

It was a little thing to ask, 

Leave to draw off a plaster mask 

And save the beauty. Now you | 
meet 

Hawkers that sell it in the street. 











Pitiful, sure enough—yet she, 

Could she behold, need scarcely blame 
A traffic that does her no shame, 
Death takes of her new dignity. 

That face, so resolute and brave, 
Comes undefeated from the wave. 


O brave kind face, you feared no stain, 
Nor smothered life yet due to birth, 
But having tried and judged the earth, 
Leapt out and left it in disdain. 


That strange, set smile! A duellist, 

From whose faint hand the weapon slips, 
Might wear such curved, unflinching lips. 
What were they like once when they kissed ? 


Look at her hair, drawn back in bands, 
Across the ears that hardly show ; 
One loved it when she wore it so, 
Just so unruffled, till his hands 
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Ah, but not dank, not dull! It shone, 
It lived ; and here it falls like lead, 
Yet keeps the contour of the head 

His fingers loved to dwell upon. 


Ay, what of him? Read in her face. 
Is it betrayal that you trace ? 

‘That unresentful brow, exempt 

From soil of anger or contempt, 
Seems dimly touched with some divine 
Compassion for a faith less fine. 


What of him, then ?—of him who failed, 
Of him who faltered, him who quailed ? 
Dwells he, with scarce one thought his own, 
In easeless crowded wealth alone? 

Dreams he, when all life’s pulsing bloom 
Hardens to gold beneath his touch, 

Of how so little meant so much, 

Once in that bare and happy room ? 


And what of her, so kind, so fair? 
Does she still know? Does she still care? 


Those baffling eyes !—Behind each lid, 

Each drawn-down lid, the soul shines through, 
Till you can tell that they were blue,— 

And yet what message hold they hid ? 

Dumb eyes! But he that saw them turn 
How deep, how soft! and melt and yearn 

In utter love upon him bent, 

Never saw them so eloquent. 


‘ Who shall divine? But if her leap 

To other lands than lands of sleep 
Launch her, and he may follow, where 

He can confess ull his life lies 

Pierced through and thrilling with her eyes, 
He yet may be forgiven there. 
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BY EDWARD F. STRANGE, 


HERE had always been a Joshua Quemby in Kerston from time immemorial. 

The tall grey spire that shot up as a landmark high over meadows and 

cornfields, kept watch and ward over the Quembys’ family resting-place ; 

and there, on stiff, prim gravestones, among quaint flourishes and chubby seraphs’ 

faces, may be read the record of “ Joshua, the son of Joshua Quemby, Miller of 

this Parish,” right back to the times of the Restoration. There would have been 

stones for many of the earlier years if one Captain Margery, being thereabouts in 

unlawful, but very real power, had not cast his Puritan eye upon them with a 

view to repairing a garden wall—at least, so Joshua always said, and no one 
ever contradicted him frivolously. 

But now Lydia Munn, who kept the post office and general store and family 
records of the village, often reminded herself, after getting the worst of a skirmish 
with the miller, that there was not likely to be another of the old name. Joshua 
in his masterful way had forsaken the custom of his forefathers, and married 
a London lass—folks did say, somewhat to the chagrin of Miss Munn—a slight, 
pretty girl enough, too weak, bodily and intellectually, to dream of doing aught 
but love him, and make him a good wife when he bade her. In one thing alone 
did she cross him—she brought an Esther into the world instead of a Joshua; 
but left it herself, poor thing, very soon after—perhaps to escape the consequences. 

And Esther was now twenty years old, and like her mother for beauty, but 
with a strong leaven of old Quemby obstinacy in her pretty head. 

She said she was going to marry James Orrage, the smith; and Joshua vowed 
she should wed none but a miller. That was what all the trouble was about ; 
and it began on a Monday night at supper-time. 

Joshua had been to a vestry meeting, and had been crossed by the new 
parson. So he came home in a very bad temper, and grumbled at his supper ; 
which was unreasonable. 

For, as Esther, with somewhat ominous meekness, pointed out to him, it was 
all there, and in due order. Ham, cheese, and bread, with the old brown toby 
of home-brewed as a centrepiece, flanked symmetrically with a squat black bottle 
of doubtful official reputation, and three Broseley straws to choose from, baked 
clean in the oven after the last batch, as the custom still is in well-ordered 
households. 

And Miss Esther entrenched, with her nose in her knitting and her back to 
the candles. 

For a while the meal proceeded in silence, -broken_only by volcanic mutterings 
and snorts—indistinguishable as mere words; but sufficiently expressing disdain 
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and contempt, whereof the object remained for the present unannounced: Esther, 
with the supreme strategy of a woman conscious of a weak point in her armour, 
refraining from even the comment of an incautious movement. 

At length Joshua reached, so to speak, the Dutch coast of his journey. 
He measured out the proportion of spirit sanctioned by custom of his grand- 
fathers; made a disdainfully minute examination of each of the irreproachable 
pipes ; decided on one with the sigh of a martyr; lit it—and brought his fist 
down on the table with a bang that made the glasses dance. 

“Tt’s clean agin the law; and that I'll maintain till my dyin’ day—parson or 
no parson.” 

‘To which Esther in due humility agreed: “ Yes, father.” 

When fire once breaks out it grows apace, and Joshua had suffered much 
from repression. 

“Here have I been people’s warden year after year ever sin’ they new sails 
was put to the mill; and never once did the old vicar go agin me. And 
now % 

That ellipsis was the perfection of speech. He smoked on wrathfully, seeking 
for another vent. 

“Tron gates, indeed! Who ever heerd tell of wrought gates for a church- 
yard? And they oaken bars as good now as ever they was, with a bit of 
patching up. An’ my name cut on ’em that I showed your poor mother first 
day I ever took her anigh the church—cut brave enough to last twenty years 
to come!” 

Esther still held her peace—awaiting developments—though at the naming of 
iron, with some tightening of the lips and a flush of colour on the cheek as clear 
as sunlight on a bit of young bracken. 

Talents,’ says he! Old vicar, he never prated about talents; turning young 
folks’ heads from their lawful calling! What’s making horseshoes got to do with 
churchyards, I should like to know? Answer me that. Let him stick to’s trade 
’stead of stirring up strife. If’t hadn’t been for his playing about with fal-lals, 
parson ’d never ha’ got the idea into’s head. I thought how ’twould be when I 
see that rickety gate he made for the great house—’stead of stickin’ to’s trade.” 

Esther felt the attack coming nearer, and threw out a skirmisher to meet it. 

“Who, father?” 

“Who ?—why, that young Orrage, of course! Who d’you think? An’ Lydia 
Munn, she says Jane Mellish saw you’n him a-philanderin’ about down by the 
water-mead yesterday evenin’. Now, I warn ye——” 

“Lydia Munn’s a bit too fond o’ you, father, for an old woman like her; an’ 
Jane Mellish’s a cat /” 

“Never you mind what she is,” went on Joshua; “don’t you go setting any 
store by that young Orrage, for I won’t have it. I’m not asking you anything, 
but telling ye. Don’t you do it! Him to make iron gates for the church, indeed ! 
an’ do away with the old bars with my name on ’em! and parson upholding it agin 
the people’s warden! What next, I wonder? But don’t you do it: mind my 
words now.” ; 

{sther received this exordium with all the honours of war: dropping her 
knitting and sitting round full face to her father ; looking at him, in truth, somewhat 
more steadfastly than was quite comfortable to the old man. When he had finished 
she took up the cudgels. 

“James Orrage is the best man in this village, father,” she announced, speaking 
very slowly, and having a great care with her words; “an’ he’s going to get fifty 
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pounds for the gates, and buy out old Brage, and set up for himself, an’ marry 
me—and ” with a crescendo to a burst of tears, “Oh, don’t turn me against 
you, father! I’m sure it’s all that Cat’s doing!” 

Joshua, being a philosopher, was content with the advantage of this feminine 
inconsequence—imagining it to be the prelude of surrender—and mildly remarked : 
“Well, I don’t want to be hard on ’ee. But don’t you set store by any 
Orrages, that’s all. You take up with a miller, like your forefathers. ‘There’s young 
Frost, over to Nunley: he’s got a good trade.” 

Whereat, to the old man’s astonishment, Miss Esther’s tears vanished, and, 
rising with an utterly disdainful sniff, “ Well, father,” said she, “I won’t marry 
any one else but /#m,—so there !” 

And she flounced off to bed before the old man had time to frame a rejoinder. 








II. 


Miss Lypia Munn, as the gentle reader has already been informed, occupied her 
time with the distribution of such few postal packets as found their way to 
Kerston, a congenial employment for a single lady of an acquisitive turn of mind. 
For to many of her clients a written document was an object of reverential awe, 
as of the unknown, and the aid of a priestess was needful to decipher the hidden 
oracle : whereby Miss Munn had established almost a tenant-right in such missives 
as passed through her hands; and woe betide the luckless wight who, receiving 
one, did not straightway pay such rightful dues of communication as Lydia 
demanded. 

Clad in rusty black—satchel on one shoulder, a weapon dimly suggestive, when 
in use, of an undersized gipsy tent, of weird and indefinable colour, strapped across 
the other—she strode angularly forth with ineffable dignity, and a tongue kept sharp 
by tireless practice, to dispense her matutinal stock of joys and sorrows, and in a 
lofty, philosophic sort of way to share them; leaving her emporium to the charge 
of a pale and trembling handmaiden understood to represent Charity. 

This morning, it was with a peculiar sense of the credit due to Providence for 
having selected herself to discharge these high official duties that she stopped 
outside the smithy and called for James Orrage. 

Now, at this place above all others Lydia from year’s end to year’s end had 
been accustomed to announce the name of the happy recipient—-old Brage, now 
getting beyond his work and wishful to retire altogether—or latterly his assistant 
and partner, James; straightway opening the letter herself and reading the contents 
thereof aloud, by reason of the grime proper to a smith’s hands. 

So with a light heart and deft fingers Lydia tore open the letter, and backing 
towards the smithy door a little, to get her umbrageous bonnet out of the sun’s 
way, began to read: 

“My dearest James,”—whereat, having anticipated, to do her justice, nothing 
more emotional than an order for new ploughshares, or at best some little tit-bit 
of information on the subject of the new church gates, Lydia’s feelings got so far 
the better of her that she broke off abruptly and ejaculated : ‘“‘‘ Dearest James’: well, 
I am sure! And if this isn’t a photygraft too—-of a young woman a-sittin’ ss 

At this point a firm hand—not grimy, as Lydia afterwards remarked, when she 
had recovered from her astonishment sufficiently to remember details—gently 
grasped letter, photograph and all, and plucked them from the very fires of her 
curiosity. 
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To say that Miss Munn was surprised would be to commit an euphemism—she 
was flabbergasted ! 

“Well, James Orrage, of all the 2 

“Tt’s all right, Lydia ; don’t you worrit about reading this. I'll try and stumble 
through it myself for once,” remarked James, looking all the time—quoth Lydia— 
“‘as pleased as if he’d come into a fortune of gold and silver.” 

And then, to make matters worse, old Brage, who from some remote nook 
of the forge had been watching the transaction, must needs put his spoke into 
the wheel. 

“Eh, Lydia, you didn’t ought to be hard on the lad; you'll be getting a love- 
letter yourself some day, maybe.” 

Lydia was furious; and she turned towards the speaker with a dignity that 
should have rent him to shreds and tatters. 

“Qld Thomas Brage,” she proclaimed, speaking very slowly, to give each word 
point, “I always knew you was a fool, this many a year.” 

“Ay, ay,” chuckled the old man, “ever since I took to walking out with my 
Mary ’stead o’ thee, Lydia ; an’ that’s—let me see—twenty—thirty se 

But this deliberate reckoning up of ancient history against her was too much, 
and Lydia turned her back and stamped off with a stateliness that was really 
creditable under the circumstances, followed by a victorious chuckle from the 
old man. 

“Jim, my lad,” said he, holding his sides yet, “I’ve owed her that bit for 
this long time now; but mind yourself, lad—her’s got a nasty tongue—a nasty 
tongue, sure-lie,” and went on with his work, chuckling at intervals. 

Now, it so happened that her round of duty led Lydia next to the abode of 
the Mellishes, where fate also provided that her interview should be with that 
Jane already accused of feline tendencies: an interview prolonged to such undue 
length, with so many “ says-I’s” and “ Well-I-am-sure’s,” that at last Miss Mellish’s 
father, a very competent and ingenious carpenter, hailed his daughter with the 
voice of authority : 

“Jane, you just stop that cackling, or you'll hear from me sharp—a-hinderin’ 
Lydia all day long, and me too!” 

Whereat Jane was moved to end the conference and retire within-doors, a 
little discomfited at the publicity of the rebuke, but happy in possession of a big 
and fateful secret. 

This same secret was forthwith delivered by Miss Munn to each of her clients 
—and they were many—who was on sufficiently good terms with her to merit the 
favour ; and being also judiciously retailed during the afternoon with sundry ounces 
of tea, stay-laces, quarters of snuff, and such-like wares, rapidly came to the private 
knowledge of every single individual of importance in the village whom it did not 
concern ; which of course is the very perfection of condition for such a matter, and 
reflected the highest credit on the abilities to which it was due. 

And with startling unanimity and a general confession of prescience (accom- 
panied indeed by illogical wonderment as to what was next going to happen), 
they expressed themselves with the epigrammatic conciseness of the emblem of 
Charity,—“ Lor’ !” 

To which Miss Munn, being somewhat short at times, and oblivious of the fact 
that she had herself invited the remark, replied: ‘‘ You mind your own business, 
and look what you’re a-doin’ of.” 

For the handmaiden, in the plenitude of her pride as a confidante, was spilling 
the milk. 
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Now, as between Joshua and his daughter things remained ina state of suspense— 
Esther wisely and dutifully strengthening her position by elaborate and_pains- 
taking submission to her parent, who, on his part, had not yet mustered up 
courage enough to renew the attack outright. And so they passed peaceably 
through the day. 

But towards evening Joshua, being within-doors, bethought himself—aloud, as 
was his custom—that his store of tobacco needed replenishing, and casually 
mentioned his intention of going up the village—ze., to Miss Munn’s—to get what 
was wanted. 

To which Miss Esther must needs remark, demurely—‘“ Father.” 

“Well? Do ’ee want anything for the house?” 

“Don’t go and buy a wife!” 

For which piece of gratuitous advice, Joshua being entirely unprepared, he 
slammed the door by way of retort, and departed. 

“sther gave him five minutes’ start; put on her hat; carefully selected the finest 
rose in the garden for decorative purposes, and sallied forth on her own account— 
smiling with some appreciation of the irony of events. “If poor dear father’d 
been sharp enough, he’d have told me not to go and buy a husband.” And so 
took her way to the water-mead. 

Meanwhile Joshua proceeded in some wrath to Lydia Munn’s, unwitting of the 
new interest he was arousing in the minds of the villagers. ‘The shop lay at the 
far end of the only street ; and as, for purposes of ventilation and proper neigh- 
bourly inspection of each other’s affairs, Kerston folk invariably kept their doors 
open throughout the day, Joshua’s journey partook somewhat of the nature 
of a progress—news of his advent being vociferated into the interior of each 
cottage by the member of the family on sentry duty : 

“ Mother, ’ere’s Joshua Quemby a-comin’ up the street 

Whereupon the family would assemble at such points ot vantage as the edifice 
afforded, and solemnly gaze—dispersing after he had passed by, slowly, and with 
much interchange of wisdom and knowledge. 


ee 


So he went on his way, and came to the shop in due course; being received 
by the handmaiden, who, ignoring Joshua’s earnest demand for tobacco, shrieked 
up the stairs, “‘ Miss Lydger, ’ere’s Mr. Quemby a-come to see yer.” 

From above, “ Very well, I’m a-coming down this very minute,” with a quick 
patter of list slippers on the stairs, and an effusive rush from a doorway mysteriously 
concealed by festoons of candles, bundles of brushes, balls of string, and such-like 
wares. 

“Well now, Joshua, I am glad to see you; ’tis a rare while since you’ve been 
into the shop. And how are you? and how’s that sweet child ?” 

The reference to the sweet child was unfortunate; and he answered, somewhat 
surlily, “I’ve come for my ’baccy, and if you'll weigh it out I'll be glad to be 
a-gettin’ on,” 

Lydia was sharp enough to see at once that there was something wrong ; and, 
unwitting of the real state of affairs, put it down to the old man’s chagrin at so 
eligible a son-in-law being lost to him. For that the letter and photograph were 
from James Orrage’s “intended,” as the local phrase had it, was the only 
interpretation possible to her sentimental mind. So, in a tone of deepest 
sympathy, with arms akimbo, as if disdaining the very existence of tobacco, or 
other commercial degradations, “Ah yes, Joshua, and it do seem a pity, as you 
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say!” Joshua hadn’t said anything, but that was a detail. “And with him such 
a decent young chap, too, and nobody knowing anything at all about /er,—not 
even a native of these parts.” 

“ What on earth’s she a-talkin’ about now?” asked Joshua, of the four winds, 
apparently. ‘ Look here, Lydia: will you give me my quarter of ’baccy, and let 
me be a-gettin’ on?” 

Lydia, her monopoly of the fragrant weed making her mistress of the situation, 
was profoundly indifferent to this appeal. 

“Ah!” said she, lifting up a bony forefinger, and shaking it portentously at 
the astonished miller, who hastily retreated a step or two, “I always did mistrust 
young James Orrage ; and this mornin’, when he jumped at that letter like our 
old hen after a blue-bottle on the wall, I says to Jane Mellish, I says, ‘You 
mark my words if he don’t bring sighin’ an’ sorrow into the land,’ says I; ‘ay, 
and Joshua Quemby’ll thank me one day on his bended knees, for 1 warned 
him, that I did.’ ” 

“Lor bless us and save us! what’s the matter now? Why can’t ’ee give me 
the ’baccy, and let James Orrage alone? “Tis James Orrage this, and James 
Orrage that, till I’m well-nigh sick of’s name. What’s he been a-doin’ now? Just 
tell it out and ha’ done with it.” 

* Well,” said Lydia, judicially, “they do say that he’s a-goin’ to marry a 
London girl; and I saw her photygraft this mornin’ with my very own eyes, and 
a letter beginning ‘ Dearest James,’ with a postmark on it,—so there! And _ here’s 
your tobacco, Joshua, and I can’t spare time to stand here a-gossiping along with 
you; I’ve got my bread to earn,’—turning to go. But as a word of farewell : 
“Ah, Joshua, it’s cruel hard on Esther, and it makes my heart bleed, it do, and 
her so young and fond of him and all; I always did say that you ought to 
a-married again, some nice respectable woman old enough to look after her, and 
praps with a bit of money of her own.” ‘The indescribable look of affection with 
which she accompanied these words was not lost even on Joshua’s fiustered 
comprehension ; and by some happy accident he also remembered his daughter’s 
mocking caution, and realised the wisdom of it. 

“Darn the women !” he said aloud, in the bitterness of his spirit : ‘‘ what with one 
and t’other, a body doesn’t know which way to turn. Marry again! Not me. No, 
thank you, Lydia—once for all, I says! An’ as for James Orrage, what the —— !” 

But Lydia, finding circumstances hardly favourable to the cultivation of 
matrimonial ideals, had retired hurriedly. 

“So James Orrage thinks he’s too good for my Esther, does he?” muttered 
the old man, stumping away towards the next village, where, by the kindness of 
those deities who look after lovers’ interests, he met young Frost of Nunley—the 
eligible young miller already referred to (and indeed the only one in the district), 
with whom he promptly and outrageously quarrelled on a matter of business ; and 
returned home late, his head full of the iniquity of James Orrage in the matter of 
marrying a London girl. 

Of the doings of Miss Esther and the said James during this time there is no 
authentic report ; but it is rumoured that being, accidentally, down by the water-mead 
together, Esther, looking about her, remarked: “ Jim, there’s that Cat again, and 
she can see us.” 

“Td like to wring her neck,” replied Jim. 

“We'll do better than that,” said Esther. ‘‘ Now just stand up, so’s she can 
see : there—that’s it—and give me a——” 

Which so hurt and scandalised the feelings of Miss Mellish, knowing what she 
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knew, as 
she ex- 
pressed it, 
that she in- 
continen tly 

departed to 
unburden — her 
soul and seek 
for sympathy. 
And = Jim 

said: ‘‘ Well, d’you 

know, Esther, I 

should never have 

thought of paying 
her out that way !” 

To which she an- 

swered: “Jim, youre a 


+» 


goose ! 


IV. 


Now, when he got home 
that night, Joshua was 
exceedingly quiet; to 
Esther’s mind — even 
dangerously so. For, 
although up to the pre- 
sent she had _ gained 
some trifling advantage, 
she knew her father 
to be no fool; and, 
like a wise young 
woman, did not over- 
estimate her own 
powers. Several times 
during supper she 
surprised him care- 
fully watching her 
when she did _ not 
appear to be looking 
and, moreover, not, 
it seemed, in anger, so much as in that spirit of earnest study wherein the 
eye gravely and calmly surveys the object of the thoughts, as if seeking from 
external appearances some suggestion for the solution of an internally considered 
problem. And, being ignorant of what he was aiming at, she became uncomfortable, 
in the feminine fear of supplying him with a wrong aspect. 
The old man was fighting her with Silence; and it was unfair—because he 
was beating her ! 


* *There—that's it—and give me a—’ 





So she sat during the whole of supper-time—feeling as if she hadn’t grown a 
bit for the last twelve years—until the very end of the evening; when Joshua 
rose, laid down his pipe, and mildly remarked : 
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“Esther, the bearings of the old stones is a-getting out of order again, and 
there’s a lot of other things wants seein’ to. Ill have to go up to the smithy 
and get one of ’em to come down and look at it in the morning. ‘Spect o/d 
Brage’\l be too lazy, though.” And he went off chuckling. 

And Esther that night cried a little, for sheer pity of her mystified self. 

Sure enough, Joshua went off first thing in the morning, and returned, visibly 
triumphant, accompanied by Jim, whom he conducted first into the kitchen, quite 
unnecessarily, and perhaps with a spice of malice. 

“T told you how ’twould be, Esther,” he cried, as soon as he entered the 
door. “‘Ihat old Brage, he won’t go away from’s fireside for nobody, and so 
here’s Jim Orrage come instead. Give him a mug o’ beer, Esther my dear, to 
start with: tis dry work blacksmithin’, ye know,” winding up with a chuckle at 
the evident confusion of both the young people. 

Esther’s, however, was but momentary. She nodded to Jim with a bare “ Good 
morning,” and plunging her bare arms into a basin of dirty plates ready for washing, 
spoke up sharp to her father : 

“Father, if you want beer at this time o’ day you'll have to get it yourself ; 
and I can’t have men frummagin’ round this kitchen hindering me—so do take 
yourselves off into the mill and get on with your work, and let me get on with 
mine.” Wherewith she bent her head assiduously over her bowl and took no 
further notice of them. 

“Jim, my boy,” cried the miller when he got outside, “when you get married 
don’t you never speak to a woman who’s got washin’ about, whether it be plates 
or clothes or herself. They be all alike those times, an’ there’s no doin’ anything 
with ’em for love nor money.” 

“Yes, Mr. Quemby,” said Jim; and, for want of either folly or wit, said no more. 

During the whole of the morning Joshua hung round the young smith, and 
fairly badgered his life out with allusions to matrimony in all shapes and forms ; 
varying this occupation with incursions into the house for the purpose of harassing 
Esther with references to Jim, and bearing, moreover, the repeated snubs of that 
young lady with miraculous equanimity—not to say hilarity. 

“ My Esther’s not good enough for him,” he muttered to himself, chuckling, 
“isn’t she?” And forthwith Jim Orrage must needs stop to dinner—against his 
will, and that of Esther, who was furious, and didn’t hesitate to show it. 

As for Jim, he was in a pitiable condition, being divided between his duty to 
his lady-love and the evident necessity for propitiating his prospective father-in-law ; in 
which dilemma he only succeeded in adding to the wrath of the one and the amuse- 
ment of the other, and heartily wished himself for the moment far away from both. 

Well on in the afternoon the job came to an end—thoroughly done, even to 
the satisfaction of the critical mind of the miller; who, in pursuance of his present 
policy, loaded the young smith with fulsome flattery and gratulation, and thus 
brought matters, without a single hitch, to the point of perfect readiness for his 
master-stroke of diplomacy. 

So, sitting astride a stool in the mill, with a twinkle of marvellous cunning in 
his eye,— Jim,” said he, “they do say, up in village, that you’re a-thinking of 
gettin’ married. Well, now, a handy man like you should do well at it, eh?” 

Jim was rather taken aback ; but, being by this time desperate, he resolved to 
take the bull by the horns and have done with it. So he straightened himself up 
and replied: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Quemby, ’tis quite right. I’ve pretty well made up my 
mind to it, and e 





“Stop a bit, lad,” interjected Joshua, whose game it did not suit to be played 
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quite so rapidly, for he had calculated on keeping the lead himself: “I know 
what you’re goin’ to say; but do you go in and talk to Esther ’bout it, and see 
what she says. I'll give ’ee ten minutes’ fair start, and then come in, an’ you 
can tell me how you've got on. Nay, lad, in you go—don’t answer a word yet.” 

He looked at him with a queer sort of question in his eyes, which opened 
wider as he saw Jim take him at his word and start straightway in silence for 
the kitchen. However, he got up and followed him noisily along the passage, 
shouting, “Esther!” as he opened the door, and closing it with a bang stalked 
stolidly back to the mill. 

“Well,” said he when he was alone, “if she don’t send him off with a flea 
in’s ear after that! But I reckon he won't stop the time.” 

But Joshua sat there and counted the minutes without hearing any signs of 
Jim’s departure ; and so at the expiration of the allotted time he made his way 
back with much parade. He opened the door with a flourish, and advanced 
into the kitchen—to see Esther, blushing and somewhat tearful, on the knee of 
the young smith, the latter as cool as a cucumber and as happy as the Lord 
of the Manor. 

At first he was at a loss; for Esther, springing up, clasped her hands round 
his neck and kissed him, whispering, “Oh, father, you’re a dear. I knew you 
never meant it!” Which also the old man was unprepared for, and knew not 
how to answer. 

However, he pulled himself together and turned to Jim: “ Well, James Orrage, 
you're a pretty sort of man: what about that photygraph as that young woman 
sent you the other day ?—and you to come a-makin’ love to my Esther! Just 
tell me the meaning o’ that.” And turning to his daughter: ‘Never mind, 
“sther my dear, I'll see you righted!” 

Esther flung away from him in a twinkling. 

“Jim,” said she, “hold your tongue! Father, Lydia Munn and that Cat’s been 
making a fool of you again. “Tis Jim’s sister in London that’s got married, and 
there’s all about it.” 

Joshua sank on a chair with a gasp. “Well, I’m dashed!” and he looked 
helplessly from one to the other. ‘Then, seizing his stick and springing again to his 
feet, he shouted, “ Just you two stop here till I come back—I’ll talk to the meddlin’ 
hussy” ; and went straight off to the shop, where, by good fortune, Jane Mellish 
also had taken her way. 

“ Lydia,” he began, very amiably, “I’ve been a-thinking about what you said 
about Esther.” 

Lydia made a pleasing attempt to seem coy and bashful, nothing doubting 
that the long-wished-for proposal was coming at last. 

‘Jane my dear,” said she, “Joshua wants to talk to me in private like—do - 
go for a bit.” And she bridled and nodded knowingly to Miss Mellish, whose 
eyes and mouth and ears stood palpably open with delighted amaze. 

“Nay, Jane, don’t ’ee go,” said Joshua; “you can help Lydia pick out a bit 
of a ribbon like, for a present. There’s somebody going to get married as I’d be 
glad to give one to,” and he winked at Lydia. 

So, with much nudging and smiling between the two women, they made a 
selection, which was, by Joshua’s directions, carefully tied up and delivered to 
himself—Lydia seeing therein only an instance of the old miller’s delicacy, and 
having no doubt as to the gift finding its way back to her before many hours. 
Then Joshua ostentatiously shook hands with them both—a ceremony only indulged 
in on rare and fateful occasions by Kerston folk—and stood on the doorstep. 
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‘*Lydia my 
dear,” said he, 
and he paused to 
let her digest the 
epithet, ‘‘my 
{sther must needs , 
have some one to 
look after her ”— 
another pause — 
“and so — she’s 
going to marry 
Jim Orrage. 
Good evenin’, 
Lydia. Good 
evenin’, Jane 
Mellish.” 

Later on in 
the evening, as 
the three sat to- 
gether round the 
fire, Jim  surrepti- 
tiously holding 
ésther’s hand with 
some wonderment 
as to whether he 
and it really ex- 
isted or not, 
Joshua remarked : 
“Jim, I always 
said Esther should 
marry a_ miller, 
and I meant it. “To see Esther. . . on the knee of the young smith.” 

Now, if old Brage 

goes don’t ye think we might join up the two trades? ‘There won’t be wanting 
a bit of money with my girl. "Tis worth that to get rid of her, for she’s a bit 
too much for me—ay, Esther?” And he patted her head affectionately. 

“Well, father,” she answered, with a smile, “you know how it is with the 
Quembys—they must have their own way.” 

“ Ay,” retorted the old man, ‘Jim ’ll know it too, soon enough.” 

And it fell out that the wooden bars were not taken away after all, but only 
removed to replace the stepping-stones over the churchyard wall where the path 
comes up from the water-mead; by which also, one fine September morning, 
passed—all together, as is the old custom—into the church, and out by way of 
the grand new gates, the bridal procession of Joshua Quemby’s daughter. 

And Lydia Munn, bearing no malice, threw an old shoe after them, which hit 
the miller on the head. 























COVERT OWNERS, KEEPERS, AND THE CROWD. 
BY A. G. BAGOT (BAGATELLE). 

N a hunting country the position of the land owner who possesses a covert is not 
altogether unalloyed joy. Even although he himself may be a keen sportsman, 
anxious to keep foxes, and at the same time to show his friends a fine head 

of game when he has his shoot (which, by the way, can be done), there are always 
internal forces working against him, which, unless he is exceedingly discreet and firm, 
are likely to cause friction between himself and the M.F.H. or the Hunt in general. 

It is, unfortunately, a tradition—and one which does not in any way diminish 

by effluxion of time—amongst keepers that foxes and pheasants cannot be reared 
together. No matter what you say, how much you may demonstrate that the rabbit 
is far more to the vulpine taste than the pheasant, Velveteens will have none of it 
Doubtless he will say, “ Quite so, sir—there is no doubt about it, and I always tell 
all my men to be very careful of them cubs, and the vixen,” etc., etc. Directly 
he is out of his master’s sight he goes away with his tongue in his cheek, and 
some of “them cubs,” if not the vixen herself, will be missing. The sequel, of 
course, is that the coverts are drawn blank; and then the correspondence begins, 
commencing perchance with civility, but generally ending quite the reverse, and 
closing with a threat on the part of the covert owner to warn the hounds off. To 
a certain extent I can sympathise with Velveteens, for there is no denying that 
foxes will take pheasants where they can, if there is nothing else handy ; and as 
the keeper is expected to show his birds, and, what is far more to him in these 
days of extravagant tipping, the amount of his fee is often gauged by the head of 
game shot, he naturally resents any poaching on his preserves, and any diminution 
in his game, which he looks on as the butter wherewith he supplements his daily 
bread. Of course he will argue to himself that if the hounds happen to find an 
outlying fox in his coverts, so much the better. His luck is in, and nothing will 
be said, consequently he takes chances ; and if they have a good run he will make 
the most of it, and enlarge to his master, and every one he can conveniently come 
across, about the real, stiff-necked gentleman that he has kept for them! Velveteens 
knows in his own mind, and so do his subordinates, that he had no more to do 
with that fox than the Archbishop of Canterbury-—probably less, because it was a 
merciful dispensation of Providence that he was there at all—but he takes the goods 
the gods provide, and goes on his way rejoicing. There is only one way to deal 
with him, and that is for his employer to insist on having both birds and foxes ; 
to let him understand plainly that his place is dependent on this being so, and 
that if the coverts are drawn blank twice in the season he will have to look out 
for another job elsewhere. But how many men are there who like to do this, 
especially if they are fond of hunting and shooting ? 


THE QUESTION OF BLANK COVERS. 

They may say it with what they consider the utmost conviction and dona fides, 
but Velveteens knows better: he knows his value as a good keeper and a good 
rearer of game, and this being so, he is quite confident that his employer will 
require very strong evidence before he gives him his dismissal. Of course there 
are in every country some covert owners who, having made their money in 
business, have taken to a country gentleman’s life, and whose only idea of sport 
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is to be able to shoot with their own particular friends a larger head of game 
per day than the Duke of this or Lord that, who lives in the same part of the 
world. They have absolutely no scruples; and although they bluster and talk 
a great deal, subscribe liberally to the Hunt, and come out regularly to join the 
Highway Brigade, there is an unspoken secret yet binding treaty between themselves 
and Velveteens that the fox must go to the wall, or perhaps I should say under 
the wall, if he in any way interferes with the main object they have in view. It 
is amusing to see one of them when covert after covert belonging to him is drawn 
blank. “Can't understand it,” he will say, riding about from place to place in a 
terrible fuss. ‘‘ My man assured me that a fox was here (or there, as the case 
may be) early this morning; and I know we had a litter of five in the big wood, 
which I have taken the greatest care of. ’Pon my word, it’s extraordinary.” ‘Then 
he will send for the head keeper to corroborate his statement, which, of course, 
Velveteens, being a disciple of Ananias, does with the utmost sang-froid. Both 
the Huntsman and the Master are perfectly aware that the only true portion of 
his statement is that he “has taken the greatest care” of the cubs, though they 
remember that in the cubbing season they were never found. But they equally 
have their own opinion as to the methods employed to take care of them. With 
men of this stamp it is hopeless to deal, and it is only by refusing to draw their 
coverts that one can get any way even with them, and then only because they 
think that their neighbours, the Dukes or the Lords, will look shyly on them, and 
possibly refuse to grace their big battues with their presence. 
Jim, THE EARTH STOPPER. 

It is a difficult matter for the Master and Secretary to decide what shall be 
done, unless the Master is hunting the hounds at his own expense ; for there is the 
subscription to be considered, and if the nouveau riche is offended to too great an 
extent he is certain to retaliate by withdrawing it. I can call to mind a snub 
that one of these gentlemen got cne day, and oddly enough from the Earth Stopper, 
who came by as we finished drawing a withy bed some three miles off his 
property. The Huntsman seeing the Earth Stopper, hailed him, and, not seeing 
that the owner of the covert was close by, said: ‘‘ Jim, have you stopped those 
earths in Mr. - ’s wood?” “No,” replied the man, “I ain’t, ’cos there ain’t 
none to stop. They’ve been dug up long ago. Besides, there ain’t a fox in the 
country as would dare go into ’is woods, ’owever ’ard pressed he was—that is, 
if he valued ’is life any. So you needn’t fret about that.” Of course we all 
roared, and the owner looked as sick a man as could be; but it did him good, 
for it was a standing joke for many a long day, until he got so tired of it that 
he discharged his vulpicite keeper, and took to preserving what reporters are so 
fond of calling ‘‘the little red rover.” 





THE MEETS, THE MASTER, AND THE COVERT OWNER. 

Sometimes, I confess, I think Masters of hounds are to a certain extent to 
blame for their want of consideration. Perhaps in the cubbing season they omit 
to draw the coverts of an owner who does preserve foxes, and because it is on 
the outside of the country seldom come near the place in the season, until they 
get a polite note from the said owner saying that he is going to shoot his coverts 
on such and such a day, and would be glad if the Master could make it convenient 
to draw theirs either a week before or after he has had his shoot. What happens ? 
Why, either from carelessness or from sheer devilment, the meet is fixed for the 
very day or possibly the day before the one selected by the covert owner for his 
shoot. Naturally he is annoyed, and inclined to consign the Master and the 
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hounds to a climate where it is eternal summer or somewhat hotter. I have seen 
that happen on more than one occasion, and the language that floated about must 
have given the recording angel and his clerks plenty to do that day. Another 
thing I am dead against is the indiscriminate turning down of foxes. In one 
country that shall be nameless, when shooting, I have seen no less than nine 
foxes in one not very large wood, and my host, who preserves foxes—and always 
has home-bred ones on the place—told me that certainly eight out of the nine 
were importations. Remonstrances were of no avail, and the Master took no notice 
beyond vowing that he knew nothing about it ; and as the turning down of strangers 
still continued rather in an increased ratio than otherwise, my host gave him due 
notice that he would most assuredly shoot a certain number—which he did—and I 
must say I think he was perfectly right. ‘Too many foxes are as bad, if not worse, 
than too few; and when a man does his best to show sport and keep foxes, it is 
going a bit too far to inundate his coverts with strange importations, for no earthly 
reason. ‘This, I admit, is an outside, and I should say a unique case, but it is 
true, and only shows what a covert owner may have to contend with. 





VELVETEENS AND HIS LIEUTENANTS. 

That foxes and pheasants can be reared together with small loss to the latter 
has been proved over and over again. But tradition is hard to break down, and I 
don’t suppose it ever will be eradicated entirely: certainly not as long as the tip 
to the keeper is made to a certain extent dependent on the game shot. ‘The 
system of tipping is all wrong aé initio, although it is, like the poor, always with 
us. ‘The motto of the present day is, “ Nothing for nothing, and deuced little for 
sixpence.” If owners of coverts and shooting all over the country could combine 
and say that the fee or tip of the keeper should not exeeed so much, good shoot 
or bad shoot, I think it would be a step in the right direction. Hunting has 
quite enough to contend with as it is, what with barbed wire and the change in 
the old order. Modern farming, also has something to say to it, and if on the 
top of all the fox has to take a back seat in comparison with the pheasant in 
order to line the pockets of Velveteens and his lieutenants, it is a poor look-out 
in the future. Of course there will ever remain what diplomatists call “strained 
relations” between the keeper and the Huntsman, for no self-respecting huntsman 
will ever trust Mr. Barrels—be he as pure as snow. He will always imagine that 
the latter knows far more about the foxes underground than he does about those 
supposed to be “knocking around.” And the keeper looks and will look on the 
Huntsman as his natural enemy. This being so, it behoves covert owners to be 
all the firmer, and insist on their orders being carried out. ‘The farmer recognises, 
if he is a sportsman and has any “nous,” that hunting is to his advantage, 
notwithstanding damage done. There is hay, corn, straw, and general forage to be 
sold, with often a good deal over a useful young one. Mrs. Farmer gets a bit on 
her poultry bill. Saddlers, livery stable keepers, hotel proprietors, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
all benefit by the Hunt; and indirectly Velveteens himself, for a hunting country 
attracts more men with money than a non-hunting one ; and the more places that are 
taken, the more shootings rented or bought, so many the more sovereigns come to 
Velveteens. The spirit of sport is inborn in every Englishman—as witness the crowd 
of foot at a popular meet. Soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, Hodge, urchins of all 
sorts, to say nothing of what is known as the carriage folk, are all there. Matrons 
with marriageable daughters look on a hunting country as a fair field, and do a bit of 
hunting on their own. So it behoves all covert owners and keepers to play in with 
the Master and the Hunt in general, not only for themselves but pro bono publico. 
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The last Flemish lace-maker in Brussels at work at her ‘‘ carreau.”’ 


THE LACE OF FLANDERS. 
BY ALICE DRYDEN. 


[The copyright of the designs marked with a star is the property of Madame Daimeries-Petit-jean, of the Rue Royale, Brussels.) 


* F many arts, one surpasses all. For the maiden seated at her work 
flashes the smooth balls and thousand threads into the circle . . . and 
in this, her amusement, makes as much profit as a man earns by the 

sweat of his brow; and no maiden ever complains at even of the length of the 

day. ‘The issue is a fine web, . .. which feeds the pride of the whole globe, 
which surrounds with its fine border cloaks and tuckers, and shows grandly 
round the throats and hands of kings.” 

Jacob van Eyck, in the seventeenth century, thus sang the praise of his 
country’s lace in Latin verse. And, indeed, from the sixteenth century to the 
days when Nance Oldfield was dressed for her coffin in “a very fine Brussels 
lace head, a Holland shift, with a tucker of double ruffles, and a pair of new kid 
gloves,”-—from the courts of the Georges to the present day,—the lace of Flanders 
has had a fine richness and beauty beyond other laces: a reputation unapproachable. 
“For lace let Flanders bear away the belle.” 

The wearing of Flanders lace, with the costly points and cutworks of Italy, 
first came into fashion in England in the reign of James I. Two-thirds of a 
woman’s dower is said to have been spent in the purchase of Flanders lace and 
cutwork in those days, and Lord Bacon is indignant at the ‘‘ English dames” who 
are “much given to the wearing of costly laces, if they be brought from France 
and Flanders.” The fashion and the expense increase in the reign of Charles I. ; 
“falling bands of Flanders bone lace” appear continually in his accounts, and in 
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* Fichu “guipure Flandres,” style Louis XVI. 


1633 the bills for the King’s lace and linen rose to £1500,—on which a project 
is made for reducing the charge for these items “for his body” to £1000,—“ for 
which sum it may be very well done.” 
But the. 
** Rebatoes, ribbands, cuffs, ruffs, falls, 
Scarfes, feathers, fans, masks, muffs, laces, cauls” 


of the Stuart court were dispersed by the Revolution. By a curious inconsistency 
of taste, though the “spirit of the time” approved of soberness and plain linen, 
the foreign Ambassadors of the Parliament never exchanged the rich fashions of 
the Stuart court for Puritan costume ; Lady Fanshawe writes of her husband at the 
court of Madrid, as “wearing his linen very fine, laced with very rich Flanders 
lace.” Other Puritan leaders had the same opinions and costume. ‘The mother 
of Cromwell wore a handkerchief of which the broad point alone could be seen; 
and the Protector himself, if he lived a Puritan with a bandless hat, and linen 
none too clean, was laid out like a dead king, with purple velvet, ermine, and the 
richest Flanders lace. 

With the restored Stuarts, lace returned to court. Charles II.’s edict against 
the importation of foreign lace only gave a new impulse to the trade of smuggling ; 
for English Point never approached the beauty of Brussels. The King, a 
connoisseur of many things, was of this opinion, for he gave to John Eaton a 
license to import such quantities of lace made beyond seas “as may be for the 
wear of the Queen, our dear mother the Queen, our dear brother James, Duke of 
York” (and all the Royal Family), “to the end that the same may be patterns 
for the manufacture of these commodities here, notwithstanding the late Statute 
forbidding their importation”! So the King’s cravats and filea nocturna were 
trimmed with points of Venice and Flanders, in the interests of the lace 
manufacture of England! 

His brother, James II., King in exile for many years, died at St. Germains in 
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a nightcap trimmed with old Mechlin lace. This cap was put on when the King 
was in extremis, for it was etiquette, writes Madame in her Memoirs, “for all the 
Royals to die with a nightcap on.” 

James’ supplanter, William of Orange, holds the record for royal expenditure on 
lace. In the year 1695-6 the entries amount to the sum of £2459 19s. He 
expended £499 10s. on lace to trim twenty-four new nightshirts, and he exchanged 
laces bought two years before to trim his handkerchiefs and razor-cloths, because they 
had become “obsolete” and out of fashion !—showing an interest in ornamental 
details hardly to be gathered from Macaulay’s estimate of his character. 

Queen Anne’s Point lace purchased for her coronation was of “ Flanders,” and 
it is in her reign that the points of “Macklin” and “ Brussels” are first noted 
down by name in the Royal wardrobe accounts. Lace was the mania of the day. 
The ladies, as the wits.declared, “carried Bow Steeple on their heads” of lace ; 
and Dean Swift, on meeting the Duchess of Grafton with a “towered head,” 
declared she “looked like a mad-woman.” 

“Since your fantastical gears came in with wires, ribbons and laces, and your 
furbelows with three hundred yards in a gown and petticoat, there has not been 
a good housewife in the nation,” writes a satirist. But the men were as good a 
mark for the cynic, with their extravagant lace ties and weeping ruffles that served 
the French card-sharpers, and in England the Jacobite politicians in passing notes. 

Throughout the period of the House of Hanover Brussels held its own; and 
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though George II. and 
George III. did their best 
to encourage English inter- 
ests, smuggling increased, 
and it was soon a war to 
the knife between the revenue 
officers and society at large. 

In the days of Customs, 
the value of Brussels lace 
gave it an extreme contra- 
band interest. At one period 
much of it was smuggled 
into France from Belgium 
by trained dogs, as the Swiss 
dogs smuggled watches. A 
French dog, after a life of 
ease, was sent across the frontier, where he was judiciously half-starved and 
thrashed. ‘The skin of a bigger dog was then fitted to him and padded 
with lace, to the weight of twenty-two to twenty-six pounds. He was then 
allowed to escape back towards France with his contraband lace, and there kindly 
received. At last the French Custom-house put an end to the traffic by offering 
a reward of three francs for every dog destroyed. Between 1820 and 1836, 40,278 
were destroyed. In England also, in the days of the Georges, every one smuggled. 
Every newspaper tells of a seizure by the Customs. A gentleman attached to the 
Spanish Embassy is unloaded of thirty-six dozen of laced shirts ; lace is wrapped 
up in coffins and quartern loaves. A ‘Turk’s turban was wisely suspected by the 
Customs ; and when a dead clergyman was carried from the Low Countries for 
decent burial, the body was found to have disappeared, (all but the head, and 
hands, and feet,) and in its place was stored most valuable lace of Flanders. Not 
content with the surveillance of the ports, the passengers by mail were mercilessly 
searched at Rochester and Canterbury, and spies in the pay of the Customs were 
always on the watch. 

A curious evasion of the Customs was put down to the credit of a lady, the 
wife of a newly elected member for one of the Cinque Ports. After the election 
was over, when bound for 
London, it was announced 
at dinner that Lady Ellen- 
borough, wife of the Lord 
Chief Justice, had been 
stopped and searched near 
Dover, the lining of her 
carriage ripped up and her 
lace confiscated. ‘This made 
the M.P.’s wife nervous for 
the fate of a Brussels lace 
veil she had bought from 
a smuggler for a hundred 
guineas, and a gentleman at 
her side offered to take 
charge of it, “as no one 
* Brussels lace: ‘‘Guipure Flandres a brides friscés.” would suspect a batchelor.” 
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Turning round, she 
observed one of 
the hired waiters 
smiling—and __intui- 
tively knew him to 
be a. spy in the 
Customs’ pay. She 
loudly accepted her 
friend’s offer; but, 
before going to bed, 
she sewed the veil 
into her husband’s 
waistcoat so as to 
fill the hollow of his 
back. The following 
morning, they and 
the veil passed the 
Customs in safety, 
but her friend was 
stopped and strictly 
but — unsuccessfully 
searched by the 
officers. 

An account in 
the Mercure Galant 
of 1678, of the 
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* Brussels (ace: “Point a I’aiguille.” 


seizure by the Marquis de Nesmond of a vessel bound for England with a cargo 
of Flanders lace, will give some idea of the scale of this smuggling. ‘There were 
found 744,953 ells of lace, without counting laced gloves, handkerchiefs, collars, 
petticoats, fichus and fans. 


‘* Pour vivre heureux et a la mode, 
Tl faut que chacun accommode 
Ses habits aux édits du roi.” 


Turning now to the varieties of Flanders lace, Brussels lace is often known 


abroad as Point 
@ Angleterre—an 
injustice thus ex- 
plained by history. 
On the Restoration, 
Parliament, to limit 
the luxury and ex- 
pense of foreign 
point, and to protect 
English _ bone-laces, 
forbade its importa- 
tion. The English 
lace merchants, at a 
loss how to supply 
the court of Charles 
II. with ‘‘the 
dangling knee-fringe 





* © Point a laiguille genre Alengon.” 
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and the bib-cravat” of Brussels point, invited the Flemish workers to establish 
themselves in England. But the scheme failed; the English flax and lace were 
inferior and coarse, and the merchants chose the less expensive expedient of 
buying, smuggling, and selling the finest Brussels lace in the market as “ Point 
d’Angleterre ” or “ English Point.” 

The thread used for old Brussels lace was of extreme fineness, spun from the 
flax grown in Brabant, Hal, and Rebecq Rognon. The finest quality is said to 
have been spun in dark subterranean rooms, for the dry open air would have 
broken the thin and almost invisible thread. A background of dark paper was 
hung behind it, and a single ray of light thrown on the work, It was the fineness 
of the thread which rendered real Brussels so expensive and so unapproachable. 

The flowers of Brussels lace are of two kinds: those made with the needle, 
point & Saiguille, and those on the pillow, called point plat. Both are made 
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* “Volant point a laiguille au fil de lin.” 


distinct from the grounds. In old Brussels lace the flowers were worked into the 
ground; in the pillow-made or “ Brussels plat” they are sewn on or applied. 
The modes or fillings of Brussels lace are of peculiar beauty, and the relief of the 
cordonnet or outline thread is perfect. ‘The ground used is also of two kinds— 
needle-point and pillow. In the pillow-made ground, two sides of the hexagonal 
mesh are formed by four threads plaited, and the other four by threads twisted 
together. But a great revolution in the lace was caused by the introduction of 
Brussels net or ¢ud/e instead of the vrai réseau a Laiguille, or au fuseau. 

Since machine-made net has come into use, the vrai réseau is rarely made, save 
for royal orders. In 1834, eight bobbin-net machines were set up in Brussels by 
Mr. Washer, for the purpose of making the double and triple twisted net, on 
which the pillow-flowers are sewn—the modern Brussels application lace. Mr. 
Washer trained workmen to make exclusively the fine-mesh net, and in a few 
years he succeeded in supplanting the English manufacture, until the latter part of 
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this century, when Nottingham net and thread have come to be largely used in 
Belgium. 

It would appear that the Flemish lace-workers were the first to develop the 
technical qualities of lace made on the pillow. They also devised a special 
method by which large pieces of lace could be made by different workers, without 
dividing the work into horizontal bands—the usual method in Italy, France, and 
Spain. “The pattern was divided into small and separate pieces, the boundaries 
of which coincided with the capricious curves of flowers, leaves or other ornaments 
of the pattern.” This division of labour was to a large extent the cause of the 
great success of the industry in Flanders. Brussels point a laiguille—point de 
gaze-—is the most filmy and delicate of all point lace. Its forms are not accentuated 
by a raised outline of button-hole stitching, as in point ad’ Alengon and point 
@’Argentan, but are simply outlined by a thread. 

The Guipure de Flandres made at Bruges is very similar to the foint 
@’ Angleterre, but with “bars” and ‘‘tyes” instead of a mesh ground; it was 





Old “guipure de Flandres.” 


a lace much worn in the seventeenth-century cravats, and very rich and soft 
in effect. 

The patterns of Brussels lace have always reflected the fashions of the day. 
The most ancient is the more severe and geometrical in style. This was replaced 
by flowing lines, but on the accession of Louis XVI. a sudden change took place 
in the style of decoration. Curved lines gave place to straight, and instead of the 
undulating wreaths and festoons of flowers stretching from one side of the pattern 
to the other, of the rococo period, we have a rectilinear border of stiff, conventional 
design, the ground powdered with little detached flowers, or compact bouquets, 
and these are again replaced by the genre fleuri of the first Empire, a bizarre 
combination of wreaths, columns, flowers, palms and pyramidal flowers, with efits 
sémés, such as spots, fois, tears, /armes, crowns, stars, and rosettes and other small 
patterns, wanting in richness and boldness. 

“The lace of the Netherlands was a net to entrap the gold of other lands.” 
When every other manufacture was extinguished by the pressure of religious 
pé.secution—the religious reign of terror of the sixteenth century—the lace-trade 
alone upheld itself and saved the land from ruin. Every country of Northern 
Europe has learned the art of lace-making from the Netherlands. It was so great 
an interest that the Emperor Charles V. ordered it to be taught in the schools. 
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* «Dentelle & laiguille,” after a design in the style of Louis XV. 


* “@Quipure a laiguille.” 


Many of the convents have lace-schools, where the nuns teach the children to 
work until they have learnt their craft, when they still sometimes use the convent 
as their afe/ier, and sell their own lace. In a tract of the seventeenth century 
there is a curious description of a ‘school for weaving bone lace.” “First, there is 
a large room, and in the middle thereof a little box like a pulpit. Second, there 
are benches built about the room, as there are in our play-houses. And in the 
box in the middle of the room, the grand mistress, with a long white wand in her 
hand. If she observes any of them idle, she reaches them a tap, and if that will 
not do, she rings a bell, which, by a little cord, is attached to the box. She 
points out the offender, and she is taken into another room and chastised. 

“And I believe this way of ordering young women is one great cause that they 
have so little twit-twat, and I am sure it will be as well were it so in England.” 

Mechlin \ace—Broderie de Malines—is a light, thin lace, more filmy than the 
belle et éternelle Valenciennes and remarkable for the fine bright thread used for 
the cordonnet. Mechlin, rather than Brussels, has been the model for the English 
Midland laces. The earliest Mechlins have the points d’esprit, and are now very 
rare. As a manufacture it has long declined from its favour in the seventeenth 
century, when for the deaw to be in fashion “ Right Macklin must twist round his 
bosom and wrists.” 

Antwerp lace, once known as a speciality in the commercial world, would have 
been forgotten but for the constancy of the people to one pattern, which has been 
worn in their caps from one generation to another—the Polten Kant. Originally 
the flower-pot was an accessory and symbol in representations of the Annunciation, 
and lilies were set in the hands of the Angel Gabriel, or in a vase. The angel 
disappeared as Romanism declined, the Virgin was omitted, and there only 
remained the vase of flowers in the lace. 

West Flanders is the centre of the Valenciennes industry ; the craft died out in 
French Hainault in the seventeenth century, and as early as 1656 Ypres began to 
make Valenciennes lace, where it is of the finest quality and remarkable for the 
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large clear wire ground, the even tissue of its flowers, and its bold flowing patterns, 
introduced into the manufacture in 1833 by M. Duhayon Brunfaut of Ypres. At 
Ypres is made the widest Valenciennes known, but the making of such lace is very 
laborious, and as many as 1200 bobbins are sometimes used upon one pillow. 

Grammont lace, of black silk or cotton thread, introduced towards 1840 by 
M. Lepage, is made at Grammont, Enghien, and Oudenarde, in the southern part 
of Eastern Flanders. 

The first Binche lace has the character of Flanders lace, so it has been supposed 
that the women who travelled from Ghent in the train of Mary of Burgundy, the 
daughter of Charles le Téméraire, created the taste for lace at Binche, and that 
the stay of the great ladies, on their visits to the royal lady of the manor, made 
the fortune of the lace-makers. Afterwards there was much traffic between the 
lace-workers of Brussels and Binche, and there is a great resemblance between the 
laces of the two towns. Sometimes the latter is less light, richer, and more complex 
in effect, and the design is closely sprinkled with open work, the ground varied 
and contrasted. The lace industry of Binche will soon be only a memory. But 
before 1830 it “was a hive of lace-makers, and the bees of this hive earned so 
much money by making lace, that their husbands could go and take a walk 
without a care for the morrow,” 
and its lace. 

The needle-point of Ziége should be mentioned among the Flanders laces. At 
the Cathedral of Liége there is still to be seen a flounce of an alb unequalled for 
the richness and variety of its design, and its perfection of execution, for Liége 
in her days of ecclesiastical grandeur carried on the trade like the rest. We read 
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in 1620 of “English Jesuitesses at Litge, who seem to care as much for politics 
as for lace-making.” 

Many of the Belgian churches have lace among the ¢résors de Véglise. A great 
number of the convents also possess beautiful lace, for girls who have been 
educated in them often give their bridal lace, after their marriage, to the chapel 
of the convent. 

At Bruges, an ancient turreted house of the fifteenth century, the Gruuthus 
Mansion, now restored, contains one of the richest collections of lace in the world— 
a collection of Flemish laces given to the town by the Baroness -Liedts. Bruges 
itself, and the country round, is full of lace-workers, some working in factories, 
or atediers, at the “Guipure de Flandres,” some working at the coarse, cheap 
Torchon, sitting in the sun by the quiet canal sides, or in the stone-cobbled lanes 
of the old city, where their house-door opens into a room as dark and narrow 
as a fox-earth,—leading a life “in darkest Bruges” so poor, that English competition 
in the cheaper forms of lace is impossible. 

In Brussels there is only one of the old lace-makers left. She is shown in the 
picture working with her bobbins at her carreau. 

The writer wishes to record her grateful thanks to Madame Daimeries- 
Petit-jean, of the Rue Royale, Brussels, for allowing some of her patterns to be 
photographed. 





Malines Cathedral.—‘‘ C'est comme de la dentelle de Malines.” 








BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HE opening of the new century finds the English drama, as distinct from 
the organisation of the English stage, in a decidedly healthy and hopeful 
state. There are people who maintain the contrary opinion; but the 

fallacy of their reasoning is so evident that it need not depress us. Before setting 
forth the positive grounds for my optimism, let me, in a few words, show cause 
why we may meet the pessimist case with a confident negative. 

The croakers are of two classes. The lamentations of the first class—the Podsnap- 
Puritans let us call them—are, in fact, a strong testimony to progress. Starting 
from the principle that the stage ought to hold bashfully aloof from the realities 
of life, they naturally cry out when they see it taking firm hold upon them. 
Their favourite maxim is that no topic ought.to be mentioned on the stage which 
could not conveniently be discussed in the presence of young girls in a drawing- 
room. They would make Sardou’s ‘Sainte Mousseline”—Mr. Gilbert’s ‘“ Young 
Lady in the Dress-circle ”—the arbitress of English dramatic literature. ‘To this the 
answer is twofold: (1) The ideal which identified innocence with ignorance is 
extinct, and the young lady who must on no account hear any whisper of the 
existence of evil in the world is to all intents and purposes a myth; (2) There 
are, however, plays for adults and plays for children, and it behoves parents and 
guardians to exercise some intelligence in the choice of entertainments for the 
young. The idea that Mr., Master, and the Misses Podsnap ought to be able at 
any moment to stroll into any theatre in London, without the least inquiry as to 
the nature of the play that happens to be running, has no basis in common 
sense. I am far from suggesting that there are no entertainments on the stage of 
to-day against which protest may justly be made on the score of good taste and 
decency. If Mr. Podsnap would condescend to discriminate, one might make 
common cause with him. But he declines to discriminate. If anything, he tends, 
like his mouthpiece the Censor, to tolerate sheer vulgarity and baseness in farce 
and “ musical comedy,” while reserving his wrath for whatever is serious, truthful, 
and virile. 

The second class of croakers are those whose memory is too short, or whose 
power of generalisation is too limited, to admit of their drawing a just comparison 
between the present and the past. They are keenly conscious ot whatever is 
annoying or depressing in the present, while in the past they remember only what 
gave them pleasure. Their sense of perspective is deficient. If you look down 
a straight mile of telegraph-posts, you see large but steadily diminishing gaps 
between the half-dozen or so which are nearest you, while those in the distance 
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seem serried as a rank of soldiers. Let each telegraph-post stand for an interesting 
evening at the theatre, and you have an image of the present and the past as 
they appear in the minds of a certain class of critics. In the present they are 
conscious of long and, as it seems to them, ever-widening gaps of dulness 
between their evenings of enjoyment; while as they cast a retrospective eye down 
the vista of the past, the gaps of dulness gradually shrink away, until at last they 
are conscious of nothing but serried delights. We are all more or less subject to 
this illusion; and it is stronger, for reasons which are not very far to seek, in 
matters of art than in matters of common life. “Man never is, but always has 
been, blest,” the poet might with all justice have sung. “ Puach is not what it 
used to be,” we hear people grumble every day. ‘ No,” replied a witty con- 
tributor; “but then Punch never has been what it used to be.” The memory, 
in short, is a sieve through which the pains, annoyances, and boredoms of the 
past slip easily away, while its pleasures are retained and glorified. One would 
like to see the critics who mourn the “ decadence” of the drama in 1900 compelled 
to re-live the year 1880 or even 1890. 

The truth is that dramatic critics are peculiarly subject to this illusion of the 
decadent present, by reason of the very rapidity with which the advance of the 
drama has forced an advance in the standard of criticism. With each year, with 
each month, we have unconsciously screwed up our ideal a point or two higher. 
It is right and necessary that competent criticism should be always a little ahead 
of current production—always ‘asking for more.” That is the position of the 
best critics to-day. But some of them have forgotten that the standards they 
habitually apply to-day would have been hopelessly impracticable fifteen or twenty 
years ago. They then treated with benignant tolerance ineptitudes which to-day 
would excite their measureless contempt. They did not “ask for more,” because 
it seemed hopeless. There was no use in clamouring for a harvest of figs from 
the thistles which had overrun the whole dramatic seed-plot. Any figs that came 
in our way were imported from abroad, and more or less mangled in the process. 
Now we sit beneath our own rapidly spreading fig-tree, and grumble because its 
fruit is as yet a trifle scanty, and not all of the very first quality. Ought we 
not rather to water the tree assiduously, and try to train its branches in the way 
they should go? 

Pessimism has been very aggressive of late, because, during the season of 
1899-1900 the South African war rendered managers chary of big ventures, and 
put most of our leading dramatists to silence. The comparative barrenness of the 
season was, of course, to be regretted; but how ridiculous to infer permanent 
decadence from the temporary depression inevitably occasioned by a harassing war ! 
Unproductive as it was, the season gave us that gem of satiric humour Zady 
Huntworth’s Experiment; Mr. Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, a brilliant 
farce with a brilliant intellect behind it; “George Fleming’s” curiously clever play 
The Canary; and two very pleasant and refreshing trifles, 4 Message from Mars 
and A Royal Family. ‘Twenty years ago, we did not conceive it possible that the 
native British playwright should ever produce work of such intellectual vigour and 
originality as Lady Huntworth’s Experiment and You Never Can Tell. Plays far 
below the level of A Message from Mars and A Royal Family were then 
acclaimed as prodigies of humour. Nay, such a play as Mr. Walter Frith’s Man 
of Forty or Mr. Jerome’s Miss Hobbs would then have been held to redeem a 
season triumphantly from the reproach of barrenness. 

But supposing Mr. Shaw, Mr. Carton, and Captain Marshall had been as silent 
during the season 1899-1900 as our other leading dramatists, what would have 
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been the just inference? Not, surely, that the British drama was coming to an 
inglorious end, but that our playwrights were unanimously reserving their forces for a 
great outburst at a more propitious season. ‘The fundamental difference between the 
present and the past is that in 1899-1900 we had a dozen dramatists of undoubted 
ability temporarily put to silence by a political upheaval, while in (say) 1879-80 
we had only two or three dramatists who had given proof of any real ability 
whatsoever. At that time we possessed nothing that could by any stretch of 
courtesy be called a dramatic literature. I know, because I wrote a book to 
prove it; and though the book was freely enough criticised on other grounds, no 
one ventured to counter a proposition which was practically self-evident. The past 
ten years, and especially the past five, have given us a dramatic literature which, 
if it does not as yet fill many shelves, has at least abundance of interest and vitality. 
The slackening of dramatic production during the months of strain and stress in 
South Africa was no more indicative of permanent decline than the yearly 
slackening which sets in during the summer vacation. 

It was easy to foresee a rebound as soon as the pressure of political excitement 
and despondency was removed and social life resumed something like its normal 
course. As a matter of fact the rebound has made itself felt even sooner and 
more decisively than we had ventured to hope. The past two months (I 
am writing early in November 1900) have been fuller of interest for the living 
English drama than any previous two months within my recollection. They have 
brought us eight original English plays of real interest—an average of one per 
week—and among them one prose play of masterly skill, and one poem which may 
very likely prove a landmark in our theatrical history. Yet in producing this result 
—a result which would have been noteworthy in any capital in Europe—we have 
not put forth anything like our full strength. We have as yet had nothing this 
season from Mr. Pinero, Mr. Carton, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Esmond, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, Mrs. Craigie. From all of these writers we may look for something 
before the season is out; so that, if the political horizon keeps reasonably clear, 
there is every probability that the lean war-year will be followed by a peace-year 
of unprecedented abundance. 

One of the eight plays, let me confess, is a piece which achieves distinction 
rather when tried by the standards of the past than by those of the present. 
Before Mr. Pinero and Mr. Carton had taught us how ingenious and delightful 
fantastic comedy might be, Zhe /Voble Lord, by Captain Marshall, would have 
seemed a marvel of humorous originality. It is, indeed, a very pleasant piece of 
work, full of an amiable wit which never oversteps the bounds of good taste, and 
not without traits of satirical observation of both manners and character. What 
Captain Marshall lacks—or, one should rather say, what he has not yet acquired— 
is sustained inventiveness. Fantasy he has—the gift of conceiving humorous ideas— 
but his fantasy somehow lacks staying-power. When he has carried an idea up 
to a certain point, instead- of extracting from it its utmost possibility of effect, 
he is apt to let it slip through his fingers and vanish from sight. Several of his 
inventions are in themselves worthy of the masters of the craft; but he leaves 
them only half developed. Nevertheless, Zhe Noble Lord is a fresh and amusing 
absurdity, by no means to be despised from a literary standpoint, and at any rate 
far more human and more able than the machine-made French farces with which, 
at the Criterion, it enters into competition. 

Turning to more ambitious work, we are confronted by four problem-plays 
in the exact sense of the word: A Debt of Honour, by Mr. Sydney Grundy; Zhe 
Wedding Guest, by Mr. Barrie; Zhe Likeness of the Night, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
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(produced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal in the 
country); and J. 
and Mrs. Daventry, 
by Mr. Frank Harris. 
The _ parrot-criticism 
of the day has made 
“problem-play” a 
general term of abuse, 
to be thrown at any 
piece which happens 
to be above the 
critic’s head, though 
there be no more 
problem in it than 
you could choke a 
fly withal. But pro- 
blem-play, rightly 
used, is a very apt 
and convenient ex- 
pression. It applies 
to those pieces which 
deal, either primarily 
or incidentally, with 
a conflict of duties 
or a moot point of 
conduct. The posi- 
tion of Orestes be- 
tween two irreconcil- 
able claims of filial 
piety constitutes a 
problem, which _ is 
discussed, though 
; : ; Pisce = scarcely solved, in 
THE WEDDING GUEST. the last play of the 





Miss Dorothea Baird as Margaret Fairbairn, and Mr. Brandon Thomas as Oresteian trilogy. 
sein ona Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
makes a problem out 
of a situation which 
to Kyd’s Hamblett, in all probability, seemed perfectly plain sailing. On the other 
hand, there is no problem in Ofhedlo, none in Phédre. They are plays of pure 
passion, raising no moral question which is not solved in its very statement. It is 
abundantly clear that Othello and Phédre ought not to feel and act as they do. 
They are victims, in their different ways, of a disastrous madness, not free moral 
agents choosing between incompatible duties, or between duty and desire. In 
short, a problem—a knotty point of conduct to be solved—is of the essence of a 
problem-play. I do not announce this as a profound discovery, but it is one which 
a good many critics have yet to make. 
In Mr. Grundy’s play and Mr. Barrie’s the problems are very similar. In each 
a newly made bride discovers that her husband has lived with another woman 
before their marriage; and in each pain and disillusionment are succeeded by a 
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resolution on the wife’s part to make the best of things as they are, instead of 
flying to heroic resolves that can only pile misery on misery. Neither dramatist 
has succeeded in making his case quite typical ; both have sacrificed the ordinary 
and probable course of events to the hankering after a big theatrical situation. 
Mr. Grundy has chosen to idealise the mistress, thereby gaining a strong and 
original scene (his second act), but upsetting the true balance of his play. One 
sees no reason, except her poverty, why Carlyon should not years ago have married 
this brave, bright, tactful, refined, unselfish, admirable woman. She has not even 
grown old while he has remained young, as would probably have been the case 
in real life. Thus we cannot help feeling, in spite of Carlyon’s asseverations to 
the contrary, that he is sacrificing a union of love to a marriage of calculation; 
and that is not the problem Mr. Grundy designs to present. His “ big situation” 
—that of the fourth 
act — he arrives at 
with a great deal of 
skill, as nearly as 
possible _— disguising 
its improbability. 
But in the fifth 
act he relapses 
into sheer French 
trickery, making the 
wife save her hus- 
band’s political future, 
about which we care 
nothing, by a piece 
of magnanimous pre- 
varication in which 
we do not believe. 
The final scene, how- 
ever, is sane, straight- 
forward, and modern 
in tone. 

Mr. Barrie, unlike 
Mr. Grundy, has 
made the mistress a 
strongly marked 
character —a_ wild, 
unbalanced, neurotic 
creature, with whom 
we feel (as we do 
not feel in Mr. 
Grundy’s play) that 
the hero’s union was 
predestined to failure. 
Moreover, Mr. Barrie 
has made his case 


more typical than Mr. THE WEDDING GUEST. 
Grundy’s by giving Miss Violet Vanbrugh and Miss Joan Burnett as Kate Ommaney 
Kate Ommaney a and Jenny Geddes. 
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contains several of those penetrating touches of true and tender humanity which 
reveal the master-hand. But here, again, the overstrained ingenuity which so 
many: of our authors regard as inseparable from the playwright’s craft mars Zhe 
Wedding Guest as a work of art. The “big  situation”—which is, to the 
conventional playwright, what the “brown tree” used to be to the conventional 
landscape-painter—is dragged in by means of an elaborate scenic contrivance to 
facilitate eavesdropping, and a still more elaborate psychological, or rather 
pathological, invention, whereby Kate Ommaney is made to go mad and recover 
her reason precisely at the points most convenient for the dramatist’s purposes. 
We feel that the picture of life 1s not simple and straightforward, but enormously 
sophisticated with a view to a certain order of dramatic effect. The play is 
extremely clever; there are even traits of genius in it here and there; but it is 
built on a false artistic principle. 

There are two glaring blemishes in Mrs. Clifford’s play—an abuse of the 
soliloquy, and a much too long third act. Apart from these easily corrigible faults 
of inexperience, Zhe Likeness of the Night (unhappy title!) is much the best of 
the four problem-plays. Here, once more, we have the man between two women, 
but with the essential difference that in this case the second woman comes into 
his life some years after he has been married to his unintelligent and inarticulate, 
but dumbly devoted, wife. Mrs. Clifford has succeeded precisely where Mr. Grundy 
and Mr. Barrie have failed: she has made her case typical, and developed it 
quite naturally. She does not fail to get her great situation—the confrontation of 
the two women; but she brings it about without the least improbability, and 
under conditions which most ingeniously heighten its dramatic effect. This is 
really a master-scene; and equally poignant, though not quite so ably handled, is 
the last act, where the ghost of the dead wife rises up between the living lovers. 
In virtue of this play, Mrs. Clifford takes a more than honourable place among 
our dramatists. 

The fourth problem-play, Mr. Frank Harris’s Mr. and Mrs. Daventry, deals 
with a different problem: What can a wife do who is married to an intolerable 
cad of a husband? There is plenty of ability in the piece; I fear there can 
be little doubt, for instance, that the amiable Mr. Daventry is drawn from the 
life; and if its alternate crudity and nervelessness could be attributed to mere 
inexperience, one might have great hopes for Mr. Harris’s future. Unfortunately they 
seem rather to proceed from a deliberate artistic theory, which may or may not 
prove to be corrigible. Mr. Harris is quite as determined as either Mr. Grundy 
or Mr. Barrie to get in his “big situation” (his second act), but, unlike them, 
he is not at the slightest pains to render it even plausible. He secures a coarse 
and startling effect by methods of undisguised improbability, not to say impossibility. 
Then in the third act (much the best in the play) he falls back upon ultra- 
quietism ; passing on in the fourth act to another effort to flutter the dovecotes of 
convention, which brings the play to a preposterous and impotent conclusion. One 
cannot but regret Mr. Harris’s audacities, not because there is any inherent 
harm in them, but because they are so maladroit as to play into the hands 
of Podsnap. 

Three out of our four problem-plays, then, have one characteristic in common: 
the unmistakable talent they all display is marred by strained and stagey sensation- 
hunting. I wish some one could have arranged a theatre-party of our leading 
playwrights to see Gerhart Hauptmann’s /uhrmann Henschel, excellently performed 
a few weeks ago by the German company at the Comedy Theatre. It might 
have surprised and enlightened them not a little to note what effects, and essentially 
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popular effects, Hauptmann attains by the absolute avoidance of theatricalism 
and artifice, 

I pass rapidly over Zhe Lackey’s Carnival, by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Though somewhat unjustly neglected by the public, it was not a work of much 
importance. It contained a boldly drawn scoundrel and one or two happily 
sketched minor characters; but there was a certain lack of finesse even in the 
portraiture of the valet-villain, while the scene of high-life-below-stairs which ‘gave 
the play its name was presented with such monstrous scenic exaggeration as to 
ruin the verisimilitude of the whole picture. I cannot help thinking that the 
play would one day be worth reviving, with the “carnival” duly toned down, and 
with one or two other revisions of detail. It was not lacking in either strength 
or interest. 

We come now to Mrs. Dane's Defence, the great success of the season—a 
well-merited success, beyond all question. Never has Mr. Jones carried to such 
perfection his peculiar gift of story-telling. The play is as clever a piece of 
construction as anything in Sardou; yet the constructive skill does not, as is so 
often the case in Sardou, leave humanity out in the cold. Here is a “big 
situation” indeed; but it is a situation arrived at without artifice or strain, simply 
in the natural evolution of the story. No stronger testimony could be rendered to 
its power than the criticism which I have heard gravely advanced, to the effect 
that Sir Daniel Carteret’s cross-examination of Felicia Hindemarsh is a cowardly 
act of torture, transgressing the limits of art. The criticism is, not to put too fine 
a point on it, nonsensical. Mrs. Dane makes certain statements as to her past, 
and invites inquiry into them. Sir Daniel undertakes the inquiry in the most 
sympathetic spirit, and executes it with the utmost gentleness and consideration ; 
and because it happens that the lady’s statements prove to be an elaborate tissue 
of lies, he is accused of unmanly cruelty! The suggestion is absurd; but we see 
with what extraordinary power the scene is written, since it can reduce educated 
playgoers to very much the state of mind of the proverbial sailor in the 
gallery, whose intense sympathy with the suffering heroine blinds him to everything 
else. Nor is it just to call the fourth act of M/rs. Dane's Defence an anti-climax. 
It could not possibly outdo the third act in dramatic tension ; but it very skilfully 
sustains our interest to the last. 

Mr. Jones might have made Mrs. Dane's Defence a problem-play, but has 
deliberately chosen not to do so; and the difference between the play as it is 
and the play as it might have been is worth a moment’s consideration. Suppose 
Mr. Bernard Shaw had taken yp this theme, what would he have done with it? 
He would probably have allowed Mrs. Dane to make some attempt to conceal 
her past, since ideal truthfulness forms no part of his conception of feminine 
human nature; but he would have let her attempt break down at a much earlier 
point, and would then have made her turn upon her persecutors and prove herself 
to be a much more virtuous and estimable person than they. There would then 
have arisen two problems: first, as to the real merits of her action in the past; 
second, as to whether Lionel ought to brave Society and marry her. It may be 
said that the latter problem is dealt with in the play as it stands; but that is 
not really the case. By distracting attention entirely from her original error, by 
concentrating it upon her struggles to conceal the past, by making her a miracle 
of resolute and accomplished mendacity, Mr. Jones has practically solved the 
problem in advance, and built up such a wall between her and her lover as no 
conceivable audience (a few paradoxists apart) could wish him to overleap. What 
Mr. Jones shows us in the fourth act is the mere natural ground-swell of the 
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disappointed lover’s anguish. Lionel does not, nor does the author intend that he 
should, make any serious attempt to defend his position on the ground of duty 
or expediency. All he can do is to moan, “I love her! I can never be happy 
without her!” and that being so, the game is entirely in Sir Daniel’s hands. In 
other words, instead of stating the case as a problem and working out its casuistry, 
Mr. Jones does his best to make the audience forget that there is any problem 
in the matter, so that they may concentrate their minds on his story, undistracted 
by moral hesitancies or questionings. 

Lastly, to round off the record of these notable eight weeks, we have the 
production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Herod at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Space fails 
me to do anything like justice to Mr. Phillips’s work ; and indeed, until the text 
is in our hands to correct deficiencies of representation, it is difficult to form a 
detailed estimate of its merits. It may be said, however, without the smallest 
hesitation, that in the author of Herod and Paolo and Francesca we have the one 
thing wanting to complete our dramatic outfit, so to speak—a poet-playwright of 
unquestionable originality and power. Mr. Phillips has a very rare gift of dramatic 
invention, combined with splendour of imagination and nobility of style. He has 
mannerisms which may offend some people, and his instinct for situation is not 
yet free from occasional uncertainties. The end of the first act of Herod is not 
quite firmly moulded ; and though the second and third acts are superb up to the 
very close, the final effect is somewhat discounted by its superficial resemblance to 
the end of the previous act. But no criticisms of detail can alter the fact that 
we have here the first entirely vital dramatic poem the stage has seen for many a 
long day: no verbose and stodgy pseudo-Elizabethanism—no melodrama with its 
dialogue measured off into wooden decasyllables—but a drama which is poetic to 
the core, and a poem which is dramatic to the finger-tips. Here at last is the 
reunion of literature and the stage so plainly consummated that wilful blindness 
alone can fail to recognise it. 

One word in conclusion, It may be thought that my examination of individual 
plays scarcely bears out the optimism of my opening generalisation. ‘For only 
two plays out of eight,” the reader may say, “have you had anything like 
unqualified commendation.” True; but no dramatic literature that ever was, or 
ever will be, consisted, or can possibly consist, of nothing but masterpieces. Even 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence and Herod do not rank as masterpieces in my estimation. 
The one is an excellent play of a secondary order; the other is a_ brilliant 
prentice-work which Mr. Phillips will certainly outdo. My optimism is not based 
on the startling merit of any individual play, but on the fact that eight weeks 
have brought us eight—well, to. be safe, let us say seven—plays well worthy of 
the consideration, favourable or otherwise, of thinking men and women. ‘Ten 
years ago a whole season did not produce such a harvest. If only we do not let 
the stage relapse into its old condition of puerility, we can afford to wait patiently 
for masterpieces. They will come in due time. 
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The death of Mr. Perceval. (From an old print.) 


ASSASSINATIONS OF THE CENTURY. 
BY W. J. KECHIE. 


LL down the ages revenge has once and again led the hand of the _ hot- 
A headed to a ready weapon for the cure of supposed injury or injustice ; and 
never, perhaps, has the trail of blood been more distinct than during 
the current century. Few indeed are the lands which have not shuddered beneath 
the assassin’s tread; and though our category is restricted to only the more 
notable crimes, the sifting reveals human nature in ghastly features. Before its 
opening year was three months old the Russian Czar was murdered, under 
circumstances which caused the bulk of his people to regard the act as a political 
crime, but no blunder. 

Paul I., in whom good natural talents had been spoiled through parental neglect, 
had exhibited inexplicable caprice, and was of so suspicious a disposition that he 
put confidence in nobody; and in proportion as he alienated his most faithful 
counsellors so did he take to him favourites who fostered his most senseless 
vagaries. His whims proved as irksome as they were endless. They led him to 
the prohibition of the native manner of harnessing horses in favour of the German 
mode. Later, as the outcome of an Imperial aversion to round hats, Cossacks 
and police vied with each other in roughly tearing off the hats of those who dared 
to appear in public with the obnoxious headgear. 

So palpably absurd were many of the Czar’s acts, that gradually a few of his 
more reckless enemies in the palace matured a plan for dethroning him. Treachery 
so close about his person made the task of the regicides an easy one. Some 
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Death-bed of the Czar Alexander //. 


officers of the Semenovski having been won over, advantage was taken of that 
regiment furnishing the palace guard on March 23rd to carry out the plot. 
Gaining entrance to the Emperor's sleeping apartment two hours after midnight, 
the conspirators were in presence of the half-awakened Czar before he could 
reach a weapon of defence. Sword in hand, one of the band presented an act of 
abdication, with a demand for immediate signature. Paul refused to sign; and, 
the light being extinguished, he was overpowered by two officers and thrown 
heavily. He was then speedily choked with a scarf, which was tied tightly about 
his neck. 
i In England a Prime Minister was the first public personage sacrificed. ‘The 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval was shot in the Lobby of the House of Commons 
on May 11th, 1812. ‘The assassin, John Bellingham, who conceived that the 
failure to obtain compensation from the Russian Government for arrest and im- 
prisonment while trading as a merchant at Riga was due to British official 
remissness, made no attempt to escape. Several members, attracted by the sound 
of a pistol-shot within the precincts of the House, carried the First Lord of the 
Treasury to the Speaker’s room. Before that short space could be traversed, he 
was dead; and Dr. Lynn subsequently found that the ball had pierced a passage 
through the centre of the heart. 

One who witnessed the tragedy had his attention attracted by a small curling 
wreath of smoke, like the breath of a cigar, rising above Mr. Perceval’s head, and 
thus records the scene in his Autobiography : 












“TI saw him reel back against the ledge on the inside of the door; and then, 
making an impulsive rush, as it were, to reach the entrance to the House on the 
opposite side, I saw him totter forward, not half-way, and drop dead between the four 
pillars in the centre of the space, with a slight trace of blood issuing from his lip. 
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“ All this took place ere, with moderate space, you could count five ! Great confusion 
and almost as immediately great alarm, ensued. Loud cries were uttered, and rapidly 
conflicting orders and remarks on every hand made a perfect Babel of the scene ; for 
there were above a score of people in the Lobby, and on the instant no one seemed to 
know what had been done or by whom.” 


Bellingham, while still in the Lobby awaiting the doctor’s verdict, was overcome by 
remorse, and displayed great agitation, regarding which our autobiographer writes : 


“T could only imagine something like it in the overwrought painting of a powerful 
romance-writer, but never before could conceive the physical suffering of a strong 
muscular man under the tortures of a distracted mind. Whilst his language was cool, 
the agonies which shook his frame were actually terrible. His countenance wore the 
hue of the grave, blue and cadaverous; huge drops of sweat ran down his forehead, 
like rain on the window-pane in a heavy storm; and from the bottom of his chest to 
his gorge rose and receded, with almost every breath, a spasmodic action, as if a body 
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as large or larger than a billiard ball were choking him. The miserable wretch 
repeatedly struck his chest with the palm of his hand to abate this sensation, but it 
refused to be suppressed.” 

February of 1820 was made memorable in Paris by the murder of the Duke 
de Berri, who subsequent to 1802 had spent a number of years in Edinburgh and 
London, occupying his enforced exile 
with plans for the restoration of the 
French Monarchy. Thinking the signs 
favourable, he landed at Cherbourg 
in 1814 and passed on to Paris, gain- 
ing many adherents ; but these faded 
like snow in the noonday sunshine 
of Napoleon’s return from Elba. 
Returning to the capital after the 
battle of Waterloo, Duke Charles 
Ferdinand was placed in command of 
the Paris troops by Louis XVIII. 
and married, in 1816, Caroline Louise, 
eldest daughter of Francis, afterwards 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

Louvel, the perpetrator of the 
crime, an ex-Napoleonic guardsman, 
thoroughly detesting the supplanters 
of his idol, had forsaken regularly for 
months the saddler’s shop in which 
he was employed, in order to attend 
all public functions which appeared to 
favour his plan of murdering one or 
other of the Bourbons. At last, on 

The Czar Alexander t. the eve of Saint Valentine, the long- 
sought chance came. 

The Duke and Duchess de Berri had attended the Royal Theatre, where 
nothing had transpired to mar the pleasures of the evening. Shortly before the 
close of the opera the Duke escorted his wife to her carriage, and, with a 
parting word and smile, turned to re-enter the theatre, with the object of taking 
part in a dal masgué which was to follow the opera. On the instant, before a 
hand could be raised in restraint, an apparently indifferent spectator sprang between 
the sentinel and a footman who was closing the carriage door, and, taking firm 
hold of the Duke de Berri with his left hand, plunged a dagger up to the hilt 
in the Duke’s right breast, and vanished in the crowd, leaving the weapon in 
the wound. 

In the uncertain torchlight the staggering of the Prince under the blow failed 
to convey to bystanders any intimation of what had occurred. The shock of the 
onslaught threw him against Count de Mesnard; but he felt no wound, and failed 
to realise the full extent of the outrage until his hand lighted upon the hilt of 
the dagger. Then, realising his peril, he made known the deed by exclaiming: 
“T am assassinated—I am a dead man! I feel the dagger; that man _ has 
killed me!” The poor Duchess, at the sound of her husband’s first cry of 
dismay, sprang from the carriage and clasped him in her arms, heedless of the 
spoiling of her rich gown, down which the life-blood welled. Removed to a 
bench in the vestibule of the theatre, the Duke felt he was dying, and murmured : 
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“J am murdered: send for a priest!” Then, turning to his young Caroline, he 
added: “ Let me die in your arms, dear wife!” Thus he died, fondly caressing 
his wife’s hair, and praying the King to pardon his murderer. 

Unregretted and unhonoured, save by the Yorkshire groom who had resigned 
the care of his Excellency’s horses to take up the seals of office as Premier of the 
Duchy, the reigning Duke of 
Parma was done to death 
towards the end of March 
1854, while walking in his 
own city. He had fallen into 
such bad odour with his 
subjects, that none cared to 
risk the assassin’s knife in 
any attempt at rescue. Duke 
Ferdinand had driven the 
people to despair by requiring 
a forced loan of eight million 
francs. Shortly before he had 
taken 300,000 francs out of 
funds destined for the con- 
struction of a railway, and 
lavished the greater part of 
it upon an adventuress in 
Madrid. ‘The Duke spent 
much of his time with un- 
desirable acquaintances in low 
wine-shops, and altogether led 
such a life, that even the 
somewhat lax Italian courts 
of his day held aloof. 

In the hour of triumph, 
when good patriots, in North 
and South alike, were preparing to settle down quietly in Union harness after 
the fratricidal struggle, a President of the United States of America was foully 
murdered. In the unfeigned grief of men of every grade and of every opinion was 
paid the highest possible tribute to the sterling merits of Abraham Lincoln. As 
Bayard Taylor puts it :— 





** He heard the sound of battle die; 
The land no more was red ; 
Then up to heaven there rang a cry :— 
‘The President is dead !’ 
‘’Twas thus, in his triumphal hour, 
The coward murderer came, 
And killed him at the height of power 
And fulness of his fame.” 


The assassin, Wilkes Booth, made his way to the Presidential box in Ford’s 
Theatre, New York, on the fatal 14th of April, 1865. In the most cold- 
blooded manner he lodged a bullet in the back of Lincoln’s head. For the time 
he escaped, as the audience imagined that the pistol report was connected with 
the play, until undeceived by Booth leaping from the box to the stage, pistol in 
hand, and rushing off, with a shout of “ Sic semper tyrannis /” 
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At the outset of his political 
career, Abraham Lincoln sometimes 
jarred the supersensitive by his 
uncouth manners and_ occasionally 
untimely jokes; but people soon 
learned that underlying the rude 
externals there was a solid dignity 
that suffered no intentional slight or 
injustice. Manly, — straightforward, 
and honest, “Old Abe” neither 
bought nor schemed his way to 
power, but won by dint of putting 
his heart quite as thoroughly into 
the work of government as he had 
into the work of rail-splitting in 
earlier days. Through good and 
evil report, and not least nobly in 

a yg the hour of wildest storm, Lincoln 
alo pt had guided the ship of State 
through troubled seas, and in all 

probability was looking forward to 





a period of well-earned repose when he was treacherously slain. 

The news of the atrocity awakened a feeling of universal sympathy in the 
United Kingdom. A spontaneous expression of horror and regret was embodied 
in a document signed by all parties in the House of Commons, and was presented 
to the American Minister in London. The scene at the Liverpool Exchange on 
the day following the tragedy was such as long lived in the memory of those 
present. When, shortly before noon, it was announced that Mr. Younghusband, 
the secretary of the Liverpool Newsrooms, was in possession of the news, a rush 
took place from the “flags” into the newsroom, where Mr. Younghusband read 
aloud the despatch. The passage notifying 
the shooting at President Lincoln created 
dismay; but when the reader continued, 
“The President never rallied, and died this 
morning,” there was a general expression of 
horror. Only one dissentient voice was heard, 
and that individual was bundled out of the 
room with scant ceremony by a native of the 
Southern States. 

Among other notabilities marked out for 
slaughter in the sixth decade, the most con- 
spicuous were Prince Danielo of Montenegro, 
mortally wounded by a political refugee at 
Cattaro on the first Sunday of August 1860 ; 
and Prince Michael of Servia, who was. at- 
tacked by three men armed with revolvers 
on June roth, 1868, and left lying dead, near 
Belgrade. 

Marshal Prim, to whose untiring zeal was 

Lord Frederick Cavendish. largely due the change of government in Spain 
Photo, by the London Stereoscopic Co. which placed the crown at the disposal of the 
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second son of the King of Italy, was waylaid in Madrid on December 28th, 1870, 
while returning from a sitting of the Cortes. At the junction of two streets further 
progress of his carriage was blocked by two cabs, the stopping of which, though it 
appeared casual, was prearranged. Several men alighted and fired into the carriage 
from both sides By whipping up his horses the coachman managed to force a 
passage, and on arriving at his residence the Marshal mounted the staircase with so 
much unconcern, that it was hoped he had not been seriously injured. On meeting 
his wife, Marshal Prim remarked that he had been slightly wounded; but no 
fewer than seven bullets were extracted from his left shoulder, and, inflammation 
supervening, he died in forty-eight hours. 

To Britons the tragic incident of 1872 was the assassination of Lord Mayo, the 
Governor-General of India. Visiting the Andaman convict settlement in the course 
of a tour of inspection, Lord Mayo was descending the hill to re-embark at nightfall 
on February 8th, when a convict who had managed to secrete himself jumped on 
him from the rear, plunged a common native 
knife into his left shoulder, and repeated the 
blow under the right shoulder-blade before 
the guard could intervene. A convict chuprassi 
seized the assassin, and amid shouts of “ Kill 
him! kill him!” he was pinned to the ground, 
where, but for the multitude of struggling 
assailants, he would have been torn to pieces. 
The Viceroy staggered beneath the force of 
the blow down the sloping side of the jetty 
into the shallow water below, and then, with 
a little help, tottered, faint and bleeding, to a 
truck on the other side of the pier, saying 
to his secretary, “They've hit me, Burne.” 
The other members of the party gathered 
round their stricken leader, wholly unnerved for 
the moment, and strove to stanch the wound. 
Lord Mayo sat, oblivious to surroundings, for 
a moment or two, then gasped a few half- 
articulate words, and fell backwards, dead. 

Within a week of the enthronement of 
Murad V., Sultan of Turkey, news leaked Mr. Thomas Burke. 
out that the previous ruler, Abdul Aziz, had Aol. by Lawrence, Dublin. 
been discovered, stone-dead, lying in a_ pool 
of blood within the palace. “Died by his own hand, with the help of a pair 
of scissors,” said the authorised announcement, but popular opinion furnished quite 
a different version of the tragedy. And the correctness of the general impression 
was proved, though not until five years had elapsed, when five grandees were sent 
to penal servitude for the crime of June 4th, 1876. 

Turkey sustained a far more serious loss when Mehemet Ali Pasha, extraordinary 
Commissioner of the Porte in Albania, fell a victim at Jakova, on September 7th, 
1878. Popularly credited with entertaining a design to hand over the country to 
Servia, the house in which he was lodged was set on fire some hours after his 
arrival in the town, and twenty of the escort killed.. Later in the evening the riot 
was renewed ; and though the Pasha gained a temporary refuge, through the self- 
sacrifice of several of his followers, his place of concealment was discovered, and 
he was mercilessly butchered. 
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Little did Mehemet Ali think, when a sailor-boy in the German merchant 
service, with a much more unlimited allowance of rope’s end than of rations, that 
he would embrace the faith of Mahomet and take a place among the great ones 
of earth. Yet such was the fact. Entering the Turkish army as a private, he 
rose steadily by merit until installed as Commander-in-chief in 1877. And though 
superseded, as the result of jealousies fomented in Constantinople, the Pasha’s 
pluck and generalship throughout the Turco-Russian War were remarkable. He 
was a bright, energetic little man, and his soldiers were devoted to him. Only the 
insensate folly of ‘Turkey prevented Mehemet Ali furnishing Russia with a memorable 
lesson on the battle-field. 

The Czar Alexander II. had long known that he carried his life in his hand. 
Attempts taught him that danger lurked everywhere. So nervous did he become 
that he rarely slept twice in the same bedroom, and he only dared to eat and 
drink when every precaution that ingenuity could devise had been taken to ensure 
his safety. But, despite all precaution, the end came on March 13th, 1881. While 
driving alongside the Iekaterinovski Canal in St. Petersburg a bomb was thrown 
at him, but it did nothing worse than damage his carriage. As the Czar got 
out and walked towards the spot where the police held fast the culprit, a second 
bomb was thrown by an accomplice, with deadly effect. It shattered the Emperor’s 
legs and the lower part of his body; it killed the man who threw it and a child 
also in the crowd, and it injured 
many spectators. Calling out, “ Help 
me!” His Majesty fell to the 
ground. He was tenderly removed 
to the Winter Palace, but died in 
the course of the afternoon. 

Scarcely had Russia begun to give 
indications of recovering from this 
staggering blow than a similar calamity 
fell upon America. While awaiting 
a train at the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railway Station, at Washington, on 
the first Saturday in July, Charles 
Guiteau, a disappointed political place- 
hunter, whipped out a revolver and 
fired two chambers at President Gar- 
field, inflicting a* mortal wound, 
though the President’s vigorous con- 
stitution enabled him to bear up so 
well against protracted suffering that 
he lived for eighty days. 

Like that of his illustrious fellow- 
martyr, Lincoln, James A. Garfield’s 
life-story displays the triumph of 

President Carnot. natural talents over disadvantageous 

Photo. by Pierre Petit & Fils, Pans. environment. Acting on his mother’s 
axiom, that half the battle lies in 

thinking one can do a thing, he made the most of his opportunities. When 
sent to Congress in 1860, at a period when the threat of the South to secede 
was rousing the blood of the North, he gave proof of the possession of judgment 
and ability. Throughout the Civil War he displayed equal genius for military 
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affairs, and it cannot be doubted that only the shortness of his Presidential 
career—from March 4th to July 2nd, 1881—prevented a most distinguished record 
at the White House. 

Before the church bells had ceased ringing on the opening Sunday of May 
1882, tidings of the assassination of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, had reached 
every corner of the three kingdoms. 
After dinner on May 6th, Lord 
Frederick and Mr. Thomas Burke, 
Under Secretary for Ireland, while 
strolling in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
Chief Secretary’s lodge, were overtaken 
by a car containing four passengers. 
Jumping off the car, these men 
attacked Lord Frederick and_his 
colleague, and killed them both by 
repeated stabs in the throat and 
breast. Though taken by surprise, 
and utterly defenceless, each seems 
to have made a brave stand against 
his assassins. ‘The tragedy took place 
in broad daylight, at about ten 
minutes past seven o'clock, and was 
discovered, some time afterwards, by 
two cyclists who came upon the 
bodies. 

It seemed incredible that in the 
clear, bright evening of a summer day, 
on the principal road in a public park, two men should have been slaughtered by 
an armed band without a hand or voice being lifted to prevent the escape of the 
murderers. Certainly not the slightest attempt at interference was made. One man, 
while exercising his dogs at some little distance, aimlessly watched what he imagined 
to be a fight amongst Dublin roughs. Only when the car party hurriedly drove off, 
leaving two men stretched upon the sod, did he think the matter worth looking into. 

France was called upon to mourn the loss of her chief magistrate on June 24th, 
1894. The occasion was a State visit to Lyons in connection with the Exhibition. 
In the evening, when President Carnot was being driven to a gala performance at 
the Grand Theatre, he fell back suddenly in a state of collapse. It was then learned 
that a man had stabbed the President in the region of the liver. Too late the 
criminal—Cesare Giovanni Santo, an Italian, twenty-two years of age—was felled to 
the earth by Prefect Rivaud, and the police with difficulty protected him from the 
fury of the people. According to the testimony of an eye-witness, Santo ran after 
the President’s carriage holding a large bouquet, and drew a poniard out of the 
flowers whilst standing on the carriage step. As soon as M. Carnot recovered 
consciousness he called for pen and ink, but had lost so much blood that he was 
incapable of writing, and died shortly after midnight. 

As the result of a newspaper article, attacking the maker of Bulgaria, and 
hinting that he was a spy in the pay of a foreign country, M. Stamboloff was 
attacked in Sofia by three persons on the evening of July 15th, 1895. He had 
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just left the Union Club, and alighted when shots were fired into the carriage. 
Hardly had he set foot in the street before a blow from a heavy knife almost 
severed his hand at the wrist. His assailants then set upon him, stabbing him 
again and again, and leaving him weltering in blood. 

On Friday afternoon, May 1st, 1896, the Shah of Persia, accompanied by the 
Grand Vizier and several attendants, was walking through the outer court of the 
Shrine of Shah Abdul Azim, when he gave a bank-note to an Arab, and spoke 
kindly to a water carrier. ‘The entrance to the inner court is closed by two chains, 
and the Shah had just passed the first when the assassin, armed with a revolver, 
approached and fired within a few feet of His Majesty, who died as he was being 
conveyed to the Palace. 

Premeditation of a most deliberate kind was associated with the assassination 
of Sehor Canovas del Castillo, who was done to death on August 8th, 1897. The 
Prime Minister, who had journeyed to 
the Basque Provinces in order to recu- 
perate, was mortally wounded while 
quietly reading a newspaper in the gallery 
of the baths at Santa Aguida. The 
murderer, a Neapolitan named Michele 
Golli, twenty-six years of age, gained 
access to the establishment under pre- 
tence of taking the “ cure,” and patiently 
waited until an opportunity offered. 

Probably the most prominent public 
man in Spain, Sefor Canovas had held 
office as Premier three times within a 
dozen years. He was a versatile journal- 
ist, poet, and historian, and the oratorical 
rival of Sefor Castelar in Parliament. 
In spite of features so far removed 
from the standard of beauty as to earn 

a for him the title of “the Ogre”—a 
King Humbert IV. nickname suggested by his short stature, 

his rocking gait, and his unfortunate 
squint—the Premier was well liked, and placed at so little disadvantage with 
the fair sex, that one of the most beautiful of the royal maids of honour 
became his wife. ‘Ten years later he was shot down at her feet. 

Womanhood had been so far a protection to crowned heads throughout the century ; 
but that slight wall of defence was broken on the second Saturday of September 
1898, when the assassination of the Empress of Austria, by an Italian anarchist 
named Luccheni, sent a thrill of horror to many hearts in all civilised countries. 

Thanks to the criminal leniency which suffered the Prince of Wales’ youthful 
assailant to go free, and neglected to extract blood for blood from the murderer 
of the Empress of Austria, the annals of the period were sullied by yet another 
repetition of the coward’s blow, on the evening of the last Sunday of the last 
July in the century, when King Humbert of Italy was assassinated at the antique 
little town of Monza, near Milan, subsequent to distributing the prizes at a 
gymnastic carnival. Well might Queen Margherita, when at last convinced that 
her devoted husband was no more, cry out: “It is’the greatest crime of the 
century. Humbert was a good, faithful man. Nobody loved his people more 
than he. He bore no ill-will to any one.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF CARICATURE. 
BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


AST night, very vividly, I dreamed a most preposterous dream. 
On the pillowed verge of sleep, I had been propounding to myself an 
old vexatious question: Why is true caricature so rare and so unpopular in 
England? The delicious art of exaggerating, without fear or favour, the peculiarities 
of this or that human body, for the mere sake of exaggeration—why can it not be 
naturalised among us? A certain Italian artist did, indeed, in the late ’sixties, 
come and try to force it on us. Awhile, from him, we had true caricatures. We 
did not take kindly to them. We thought them offensive and “not like.” The 
pressure of our English atmosphere gradually overbore that temerarious alien. 
Before the close of the ’seventies he had begun to draw caricatures of a mild and 
gentlemanly kind, suitable to the susceptibilities of a mild and gentlemanly nation. 
He was succeeded by one who frankly eschews the art of caricature, to the 
gratification of every one, and does always a charming portrajt, with a playful touch 
adventured here and there if his sitter be not very eminent, nor very ugly, nor 
of noble birth. ‘There are others—men of wit, accomplished draughtsmen—who 
design symbolical cartoons or make rough sketches with the purpose of ridiculing 
the members of one or other of the two great political parties. In them caricature 
comes of a moral impulse. It is not the sheer desire and irresponsible lust for 
bedevilling this or that human body; and it is, accordingly, not successful as 
caricature ; nay! it is not caricature at all. The public believes it to be caricature, 
and forgives the perpetrators of it because they are evidently strenuous partisans— 
guia multum amaverunt. Are there any other pretenders to the art? Can one 
point to any one who dares... Can one find... But the poppies were 
nodding to my eyelids. I was asleep... . 

I knew not how, by whose prayers, the national conversion had been made. 
But there was no doubt of the fact that there had arisen a sudden and wide- 
spread demand for true caricature. Meetings had been held in all the principal 
cities, Even the rural districts were clamorous. The Government, bowing beneath 
the storm, had caused to be hewn, and to be imposed upon the vacant pedestal 


in Trafalgar Square, a statue of Carlo Pellegrini, in atonement for England’s evil 
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influence on him. Moreover, in the waste places of South Kensington had been 
builded a vast “School of National Caricature.” The edifice was complete now. 
It was a dream (within a dream) of electric lamps, hot-water pipes, skylights, 
cocoanut matting, and all else that is supposed to evoke and foster artistic 
sensibilities in the young. Royalty had opened it. Archiepiscopacy had blessed it. 
Hundreds of the young had been enrolled as students. Still something was lacking. 
There was no Professor. ‘The country was being scoured, scoured stringently for a 
suitable person. They had not yet found any one possessed of the true spirit of 
caricature, any one carrying forward the tradition imported and dropped by Pellegrini. 
I began to feel uncomfortable. I knew that I, as a last resource, should be 
“approached” with a view to my acceptance of the post. And here, sure 
enough, was the grey-bearded deputation approaching me. With the horrible 
impotence of the dream-stricken, I was unable to run away. Vainly I strove to 
ward them off. Vainly I was arguing with them. I was pointing out to them 
that Pellegrini was a great executant, that my own technique was so vague as to 
disqualify me for the honour thrust on me. They replied that only the spirit of 
the caricaturist was essential, and that only in my work did it burn. Blushing, I 
demonstrated that the creative artist was the last person who should be employed 
as teacher. Able to do the trick himself, he had no pathetic desire to see it 
done by others. ‘‘That’s how it’s done!”—the smiling conjurer’s formula—was 
all he could vouchsafe. He had no enthusiasm for teaching. The sterile lovers 
of an art, they were the proper teachers of it. They wanted to see the trick 
done, and would see that it was done. “ Besides,” I added, “they alone know 
how it can be done. ‘The creative artist works by instinct; he knows not how, 
by what mystic secret of soul and hand, his work evolves itself. He does not 
care to know. He has no theories. He can formulate no rules. ‘The conjurer 
could, if he would, lay bare his processes; but the artist, never. The only 
people who can show how to do things are the people who cannot do them.” 
“No doubt,” said the spokesman; “but it is our national custom to appoint 
as teachers the artists who have done things. It inspires confidence. False 
confidence, no doubt; but still confidence.” “Then,” I cried, “our system 
of art-schools is a sham; and I, for one, will not fatten on it.” “It is a 
wholesome sham,” was the answer. ‘The aim of our art-schools is not (we 
admit this in confidence) to produce artists. Artists can be produced only by 
themselves. Art-training is simply a means of keeping young persons out of 
mischief. As such, it is necessary to the commonweal. ‘This new craze for the 
art of caricature is a chance which we could not afford to miss. We are 
determined to make the best use of it. But we are helpless without a Professor. 
Young persons will not be fobbed off with a mere dummy. They must have an 
ornament to look up to. Come! We appeal to your civic sense. South Kensington 
is waiting for you. So is England. The future of the race may depend on your 
answer. Be a man!” In sheer weariness I consented. ‘The deputation smiled 
itself out. I was to deliver the inaugural address to the students at nine o’clock 
next morning. What was I to say? Was there anything to be said? I looked 
through a portfolio of my own drawings, wondering how they had been done, or 
what rules could be deduced from them. (It was a painful dream.) Somehow at 
length, under stress of necessity, with infinite trouble, I hewed out a few first 
principles, a few hints. . . . The scene dissolved, dissolved into cocoanut matting 
and hot-water pipes. I was about to address the students. Their wide-open eyes 
and mouths made me horribly nervous. I cleared my throat, loudly, so loudly 
that I awoke. 
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My first sensation was one of intense relief. But this presently gave way to 
resentment that all my labour in the preparation of the address should have been 
so much labour lost. I could recollect more or less exactly the notes I had 
made. Hating waste, why should I not expand them for a magazine? Here, 
then, is the gist of what I should have said to those phantom students. I do 
not suppose it will be illuminative. What I said to that phantom deputation about 
the futility of tuition by a creative person is really quite true. However, their 
reply (that the public loved such tuition) was equally true. So I need ask no 
one’s pardon. 

As people do sometimes make passionate demands for a thing without knowing 
at all what it is, I was not going to assume that my pupils knew the nature of 
true caricature. I was going to start with my definition: the art of exaggerating, 
without fear or favour,.the peculiarities of this or that human body, for the mere 
sake of exaggeration. I was, then, going to deal with the two reasons for the 
unpopularity of such portraits—(a} the impression that they imply in their maker 
irreverence and cruelty, (4) the impression that they bear little or no resemblance 
to their originals. The second impression can hardly be cured. It is the result 
of inherent lack of imagination. Caricature, as I shall demonstrate anon, demands 
acute imagination from its beholders. ‘The first impression may be gently argued 
away. A well-known art critic once chid me in print because I “never hesitated 
to make a good man ridiculous.” Why should I? Caricature implies no moral 
judgment on its subject. It eschews any kind of symbolism, tells no story, deals 
with no matter but the personal appearance of its subject. Therefore, the 
caricaturist, though he may feel the deepest reverence for the man whom he is 
drawing, will not make him one jot less ridiculous than he has made another man 
whom he despises. ‘To make the latter ridiculous gives him no moral pleasure : 
why should it give him any moral pain to make ridiculous the former? He 
imports into his vision of the former nothing which is not there: why should he 
subtract anything from his vision of the latter? He portrays each surface exactly 
as it appears to his distorted gaze. ‘‘ For the mere sake of exaggeration,” I said. 
But he does not, even, make conscious aim at exaggeration. He does not say, 
“TI will go for this ‘point,’ or that.” If he did, he would be no caricaturist. He 
exaggerates instinctively, unconsciously. “But,” you might urge, “when he finds 
that the result is pain to his subjects’ friends and joy to his subjects’ enemies, 
he ought to desist from his art.” Maybe, if either the pain or the joy were 
reasonable, were justified. But they are not. Both are foolish. All that can be 
expected of the artist is that he should demonstrate their folly from time to time. 
Even that is rather much to expect of a man passionately absorbed in his 
own work, 

The friends of a man are pained by a caricature of him because they think it 
will make him despicable to other people ; his enemies rejoice for the same reason. 
They could not harbour a sillier fallacy. Such laughter as may be caused by a 
caricature is merely esthetic. It corresponds with such tears as are shed at sight 
of a very beautiful statue. I do not pity Venus when I see her statue in its 
chamber at the Louvre; yet there are tears in my eyes. I do not despise 
Disraeli when I look at Pellegrini’s picture of him; yet I laugh. It is even so 
with any one else who is affected by beauty and by absurdity. If caricature affected 
us at all towards its subject, it would affect us favourably towards it. Tragedy, 
said Aristotle, purges us of superfluous awe, by evocation, and comedy likewise 
purges us of superfluous contempt. Even so might idealism of a subject purge us 
of superfluous awe for it, and caricature purge us of superfluous contempt. If the 
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sight of Pheidias’ masterpiece ministered to our reverence tor Venus, she would 
pass out of our minds as we passed from the gallery. If the sight of Pellegrini’s 
Disraeli satisfied our hostility towards Disraeli himself, we should forgive him all. 
Indeed, does nothing of the kind happen? This theory of purgation has a 
dangerous charm for me. I have often been tempted to attribute the Romans’ 
decline in faith to the fair statues of gods and goddesses imported from Greece 
by victorious generals. ‘The extraordinary preponderance of ugly men among those 
who have shaped the world’s history—may it not be due to the chances they gave 
to the contemporary caricaturists? No no; let me be sensible. Caricature never 
has had moral influence of any kind. 

The “chances” given by ugliness! Do not misunderstand this phrase. Do 
not mistake me to mean that there is any such thing as a “good subject” or a 
“bad subject” for caricature. There are obvious subjects and devious subjects. 
A short man is a more obvious subject than a tall man, for shortness is held to 
be in itself ridiculous, and thus the uninspired caricaturist will prefer to draw 
short men. Most caricaturists, being uninspired, have followed this line of less 
resistance ; and thus has arisen the foolish convention of a head invariably bigger 
than its body. By the man in the street caricature would probably be defined 
as the art of putting a big head upon a little body. Indeed, so strong is the 
convention that it affected even Pellegrini, Daumier, and other masters. To you, 
thoughtful reader, I need hardly point out that in a caricature of a tall man the 
head ought to be not magnified but diminished. The big-head convention would 
be all very well if caricature were no more than pipyots tov pavdorépwv. But the 
true art of caricature is much more than that. The master of it never discriminates 
his subjects, has no preferences. He cares no more whether his subject be tall 
or short, grotesque or comely, than whether he be a “good man” or a wicked. 
He is able to strike as ridiculous effects from the exaggeration of a handsome 
face and fine figure as from the exaggeration of a street-boy’s butt. Hermes or 
Caliban—it is all one to him. Superficially, indeed, you might guess that Hermes 
would give him less trouble than Caliban. Sir Willoughby Patterne was said by 
his creator to be “so correctly handsome that a slight unfriendly touch precipitated 
him into caricature.” Truly, the more sublime the subject the more easily may 
it be burlesqued. But there is a vast difference between burlesque and caricature. 
Mr. Meredith has confused the two things. Burlesque consists in application of 
incongruity. Caricature consists merely in exaggeration. The one works from 
without its subject, the other from within. To burlesque a statue of Hermes, you 
need but put a top hat on its head. To caricature it, you must exaggerate its 
every limb and feature. To caricature Sir Willoughby Patterne would have needed 
the hand of a master. The process of striking a ridiculous effect would have been 
far more difficult in his case than in the case of an already absurd-looking man. 
That is what I mean when I speak of “obvious and devious subjects.” When I 
object to the notion of ‘‘good and bad subjects,” I mean that handsomeness can 
be made as ridiculous as ugliness. You ask me, “ How about a subject who is 
neither handsome nor ugly?” In that case, merely, it is the lack of features that 
must be exaggerated. Through intensification of its nullity, such a subject may be 
made as ridiculous as any other. 

Perfect burlesque may be achieved with a touch. The perfect caricature 
(whether of a handsome man or a hideous or an insipid) must be an exaggeration 
of the whole creature, from top to toe. Whatsoever is salient must be magnified, 
whatsoever is subordinate must be proportionately diminished. The whole man 
must be melted down, as in a crucible, and then, as from the deposit, be fashioned 
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anew. He must emerge with not one particle of himself lost, yet with not a 
particle of himself as it was before. And not only must every line and curve of 
him have been tampered with: the fashion of his clothes must have been re-cut 
to fit them perfectly. His complexion, too, and the colour of his hair must have 
been changed, scientifically, for the worse. And he will stand there, wholly 
transformed, the joy of his creator, the joy of those who are privy to the art of 
caricature. By the uninitiated he will not be recognised. Caricature, being so 
drastic in its methods, demands in its beholders a keen faculty of imagination, as 
I have said. : 

The pérfect caricature is not a mere snap-shot. It is the outcome of study ; 
it is the epitome of its subject’s surface, the presentment (once and for all) of 
his most characteristic. pose, gesture, expression. Therefore I should not advise 
any young caricaturist (however quickly perceptive) to rely on one sight of his 
subject. On the other hand, let him not make too long a delay, inasmuch as 
too great familiarity blunts impressions. ‘There is another golden rule, which, if he 
be worth anything at all, he will know without being told it: he must never 
draw “from the model.” While he looks at the model, he is bound by the 
realities of it. He sees everything as it is. He cannot suborn his pencil to 
magnify or diminish the proportions, to add or abate one jot. In fact, he 
cannot begin to caricature. It is only in recollection of his subject that the 
unconscious process of exaggeration begins to work. Let him allow this process 
to run its course, leisurely, to his finger-tips. Then, not till then, may he clutch 
his pencil. 

The perfect caricature is bold in its execution, simple and ingenuous to its 
beholder as a wild flower. Of course, in every work of art elimination and 
simplification are essential. In a caricature they are doubly so. For a caricature 
is a form of wit, and nothing so ruthlessly chokes laughter as the suspicion of 
labour. And, even as brevity is the soul of wit, so is a small scale not less 
necessary than an air of spontaneity to the perfect caricature. A complex medium, 
such as oil paint, kills the spirit of caricature. Nor can that spirit abide on a 
large surface. If you have seen either Pellegrini’s big painted caricature of 
Mr. Whistler, or Mr. Whistler’s of a certain art-patron, you will not require me to 
labour this point. Big canvases and oil paints are fit only for “seriously serious ” 
art. For a serious art which makes frivolity its aim, a sheet of plain foolscap, a 
pen or pencil, and a little water-colour are the proper media. 

The perfect caricature is in itself a beautiful thing. For caricature, not less 
than for every other art, beauty is a primal condition. The beauty of a work of 
art lies not at all in the artist’s vision of his subject, but in his presentment of the 
vision. If the ladies on the chocolate-boxes were exactly incarnate, their beauty 
would conquer the world. If Daumier’s senators and deputies were exactly 
incarnate, life would be intolerable Yet no discreet patron of art collects 
chocolate-boxes ; and that series by Daumier is one of the loveliest and most 
precious things in the whole world. 

The most perfect caricature is that which, on a small surface, with the simplest 
means, most accurately exaggerates, to the highest point, the peculiarities of a 
human being, at his most characteristic moment, in the most beautiful manner. 

Looking back at what I have written, I do really think that my inaugural 
address to those phantom students might have been illuminative. I am almost 
sorry that I have materialised it in this essay. So much knack of exposition and 
ratiocination as it betrays inclines me to doubt whether my creative power in 
caricature can be quite so strong as I had supposed. However. . . 
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FOOTSTEPS TO FAIRYLAND. 
BY EVELYN SHARP. 
A centenary edition of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales has just been published by Mr. Heinemann. 
The translator is Mr. Brekstad, and the illustrator is Mr. Hans Tegner. . The most 
popular of all Danish writers died in 1875, famous throughout the world, after many a 


bitter struggle. The illustrations to this article are reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. 
Heinemann.—Epv. P. M. M. 


is TOO, have been young, and that’s not a child’s complaint!” says one of 
Andersen’s inimitable old women. It is wise to remember, though, in 
9 quoting from Hans Andersen, that he was essentially a dramatist, or we 
might hold him personally responsible for the playful cynicism of the words he 
has put into the mouth of the Woman from the Marsh. I am quite sure, from 
what I know about Andersen, and from what I think I know about children, that 
he at least had no reason to complain of want of childishness among children. 
It is the people who write the wrong sort of fairy stories, or who give the wrong 
sort of fairy stories for birthday presents, who go about complaining that children 
are children no longer. Hans Andersen knew better than that. 
I often wonder why some people are so fond of setting up an exaggerated 
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standard for children that they could not possibly have attained when they were 
children themselves. I am sure, for instance, that they never believed for a 
moment in the actual existence of Fairyland; yet they expect every child they 
meet to look upon it as a sort of sixth continent, that has been left out of 
the geography books by mistake. How can any child with any imagination be 
persuaded to think of Fairyland in that stupid concrete way? It would not be worth 
believing in, if it were only another patch on the map, like America. Besides, 
credulity is not a mark of imagination; it rather shows a want of it than 
otherwise. That is what some grown-up people never understand; and so they 
hail as imagination in the more limited sort of children what very often is a mere 
form of realism. Children—the right sort, at least—do not think of confusing 
what is real with what is imagined; they frankly “pretend,” when they want to 
leave the ordinary world behind them; and any one will agree that it shows a far 
higher order of imagination to pretend properly than to invent something that is 
not true and declare that it is true. What would Fairyland be worth, if we had 
to prove that it was real before we could believe in it? We call it Fairyland just 
because it is not real—because we know we cannot get there by any of the 
ordinary ways. It is the business of the people who write fairy stories to see that 
we get there all the same. 

Hans Andersen, of course, will never let us miss the way. I cannot think 
what childhood must have been like, without Andersen’s stories. Until quite lately 
I used to look upon him as having always existed, more or less—like the Round 
Pond, and Shakespeare, and almond toffee. But now that we are celebrating the 
centenary of his birth, it occurs to us that there really was a period once when 
children had no Andersen to take them off to Fairyland. We must not forget, 
though, that there are other ways to Fairyland besides his. There is the delightful 
way that we are never tired of treading—the way of the old nursery stories, of 
Bluebeard, and Jack the Giant-killer, and Puss-in-boots. Wild, lawless stories they 
are, too, in which cunning and deceit and killing are all looked upon as virtues, 
so long as they help to make things come right for the right person in the end. 
No wonder they appeal to people who are accustomed, whether in the nursery or 
elsewhere, to a dull, strict morality that only sometimes makes things come right 
in the end. So it is easy to see why a good many of us are quite ready to 
sneak off by this way to Fairyland. 

Then there is Grimm’s way. We have only to take him down from the shelf 
and open him at any page, and we are off at once, along a merry, busy, grotesque 
road, that by its very unlikeness to what we have left behind convinces us that it 
leads straight to Fairyland. For there is never any question about Grimm’s power 
of make-believe. The most credulous of children would not suppose that the 
extraordinary adventures, that befall so many boys called Hans and so many 
girls called Gretchen, could ever happen to themselves; but that is exactly why 
Grimm fascinates them. Grimm is an adept in the art of pretending, and children 
pay him the compliment of entering into the spirit of the game—and not believing 
a word he says. Naturally, they do not go to Grimm for true stories; they satisfy 
their craving for the realities of life by reading about wonderful schoolboys, who 
run away to sea instead of learning Greek and Latin, and become admirals in a 
single voyage. ‘Those stories must be true, because the boys in them hated their 
Greek and Latin. But Grimm touches another world altogether; and, fantastic 
though it is, it opens a way to Fairyland that promises under any circumstances 
to be entertaining. 

But we do not only want entertainment when we leave the real world behind 
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.us. If that were all, there would be more roads to Fairyland than we know 
of. A good many of the modern writers of fairy tales have the grace to be 
entertaining ; and yet, the roads they open up so temptingly before us generally 
turn out to be blind alleys, that lead nowhere at all. A good many of them, 
too, have a pretty fancy, a power of invention, even an appreciation of the child’s 
point of view; and all these put together may sometimes get us into Fairyland— 
by the back door. But to all these Hans Andersen has added one gift more—the 
precious touch of magic. 

I do not mean that Grimm, and others too, have not also magic in their 
touch. They must have it somewhere, or we should never get to Fairyland under 
their merry, rollicking guidance. But no one has ever been so prodigal of the 
magic in his wand as Hans Andersen. We feel it directly we open his pages, 
it fascinates us, creeps over us, bewitches us; and after that, no other way to 
Fairyland is good enough for us. The remarkable thing is that he is one of the 
most homely of writers, as far as his subjects are concerned. ‘The supernatural 
element is never over-prominent in his stories; in some of them, indeed, it is 
scarcely even present, and yet the magic is always there. By a talking flower, 
or a contemptuous yard-dog, or the loves of two china ornaments, the thing is 
done,—and the magic and the glamour are flung over the simplest narration of 
everyday trifles. It is the magic of understanding; and that is why we feel it all 
the time, whether we are reading of a mermaid or a match-girl, of an emperor or 
a‘ little boy who has gone sleepy to bed. The story of Zhe Old House exactly 
illustrates what I mean. 
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Here we have the 
tale of a little boy, 
a little ordinary boy, 
who lived in an 
ordinary house and 
had a nodding ac- 
quaintanceship with 
an old man, who 
lived in the old house 
on the opposite side 
of the street. And 
one day, somebody 
said the old man was 
lonely ; so the little 
boy wrapped up one of 
his two tin soldiers in 
a piece of paper, and 
sent it across the street 
to keep his friend eer a aS 
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company. After that, 
the little boy was 
invited over to the 
old house to spend 
the afternoon; and The: Gutwaherd. 

after that, when the 

winter came, the old man died. And years afterwards, when the little boy was 
grown up and had come to live in a new house, built on the site of the old 
one, his young wife picked up the tin soldier in the garden. That is the story— 
but the magic in it makes it a poem. ‘There is the description, for instance, of 
the little boy’s arrival at the house :— 

“And the brass knobs on the railing, leading up the steps, shone much brighter 
than usual; one would think they had been polished in honour of the visit, and 
it seemed as if the trumpeters standing on tulips which were carved on the door 
were blowing with all their might, their cheeks looking much rounder than usual. 
They blew: ‘Taratantarra! the little boy is coming! ‘Taratantarra!’—and then 
the door was opened. . . . Old flower-pots with faces and asses’ ears stood round 
about, and the flowers grew just as they pleased. In one pot with carnations the 
sprouts were hanging all over the sides, and seemed plainly to say: ‘The breeze 
has patted us, the sun has kissed us, and promised us a little flower on Sunday, 
a little flower on Sunday !’” 

There is the delicious despair of the little tin soldier over his loneliness in the 
old house :— 

“*T cannot stand it,’ said the tin soldier, who stood on the chest of drawers ; 
‘it is so lonely and dull here! When one has been accustomed to family 
life one cannot get used to this state of things... . How lonely the old man 
is here! Do you think he gets any kisses? Do you think he gets any kind 
looks, or a Christmas-tree? He'll get nothing—except a funeral! I cannot 
stand it!’” 

At the second visit of the little boy he becomes yet more vehement :— 

“*T cannot stand it!’ said the tin soldier; ‘I have wept tears of tin! ... 
Rather let me go to the wars and lose my arms and legs! That would be a 
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change at any rate. . . . And how is my comrade, the other tin soldier? Ah! he 
is really happy: I cannot stand it any longer !’ 

““* But you have been given away as a present!’ said the little boy; ‘you 
must remain where you are. don’t you understand that ?’” 

There is also the pretty description of the old man’s death :— 

“The windows were quite frozen over, and the little boy had to sit and 
breathe on the panes to get a peephole through which he could look over at the 
old house. ‘The snow had covered up all the ornaments and inscriptions, and the 
steps were full of snow, just as if there was no one at home. 

“Neither was there any one at home, for the old man was dead.” 

A lesser magician would have gained a certain dramatic effect by ending the 
story here; but Andersen knows his child better than to offend his sense of 
completeness by not finishing everything up. So the story takes us on to the 
last little episode in the garden; and we forget that there was a. funeral on the 
page before. 

Some people are rather fond of saying that Andersen is too gloomy a writer 
for children. But here, as in all things concerning children, we must draw the 
distinction between what we think they ought to like, and what they really do 
like. We should naturally prefer to think that children were not attracted by the 
sadness of Andersen, but the fact remains that it pleases them far better than the 
gaiety of Grimm. For if there is one way more than another in which children 
differ from grown-up people, it is in their willingness to let their emotions be 
aroused. They like to be made to feel horror, and awe, and unhappiness, and joy ; 
but, unconscious artists as they are, they must be made to feel it pleasantly, or 
it passes over them without effect. What they want is a thrill, not a_ shock. 
Andersen’s stories are full of thrills. It would be impossible, for instance, to read 
The Mermaid ot The Match-girl without a stirring of the emotions that, in our 
older self-consciousness, we rather shrink from experiencing. Yet, because these 
stories are done with Andersen’s exquisite touch, they produce a pleasant effect 
in a child’s mind, where another writer would only have succeeded in making an 
atmosphere of gloom. For this reason, Andersen ought to be read—not told. It 
would not be too much to say that almost any story by any other author would 
be better told by word of mouth than one of Andersen’s. 

I have touched on Andersen’s gloomy side first, because it is sometimes made 
an argument against him as a writer for children, and I wanted to show that from 
this point of view it is rather in his favour than otherwise. But it must not be 
supposed that he does not know how to be gay. Others may laugh more 
carelessly than he, more easily, and perhaps more infectiously; but I think no 
fairy author has ever given us more pleasurable sensations of mirthfulness than 
Hans Andersen. It is impossible to quote examples of the quaint, satiric humour 
in which his writing is so rich, for one would have to quote whole stories at a 
time ; but Zhe Swineherd may be mentioned as an instance of this rare kind of 
humour, that fills one with enjoyment without actually evoking laughter. The 
tale of the King’s son, who became a swineherd and extorted a hundred kisses from 
the Emperor’s daughter in the pigsty, and then went into his kingdom and _ shut 
the door in her face because he had not been good enough for her as a Prince, 
is funny enough in itself; but the added satire of the lady’s original rejection of 
his presents, when they were a real rose and a real nightingale, only to demean 
herself afterwards for a trumpery toy made by a swineherd, adds what only a 
master-hand could supply. Zhe jumpers is almost equally humorous. Here 
we have a flea, and a grasshopper, and a spring-goose, which is a jumping toy, all 
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competing for the hand of the Princess. Of course the flea jumps the highest, 
but it is unfortunately too high to be noticed, so he is accused of not having 
jumped at all. The grasshopper jumps into the King’s face, which disqualifies 
him; and the spring-goose wins the prize by jumping into the Princess’s lap. 
For, as the King says,—“ The highest jump is to jump at my daughter, for that’s 
just the clever part of it. It requires brains to get an idea like that .. .!” 
Occasionally, Andersen’s satire leads him further than it should, and makes 
him the author of stories that somebody else might possibly have written. Sz//y 
Hans is one of these stories, I think; so is Little Claus and Big Claus. They 
are just a little ugly, and even a little stupid; and the magic is not there. But 
if stories like these—there are only a few of them—block our road to Fairyland 
for an instant, the wit and merriment of Zhe Ugly Duckling and many another 
send us hastening on our way once more. For the humour of Hans Andersen 





The Ugly Duckling. 


must not make us forget his wit. It sparkles at us from unexpected corners ; it 
keeps us tittering, sometimes, through whole stories—such as Zhe Flying Trunk, 
and Zhe Storm shifts the Signboards; it even brightens a pathetic fate like that 
of the Money-pig, or the Shirt-collar, or the Tin Soldier. But best of all is his 
wit when we hear him chuckling at himself :— 

“*T think,’ said the man, ‘that a whole romance might be written about the 
will-o’-the-wisps . . . or perhaps a popular drama would be still better.’ 

“* You ought to write it,’ said the woman, ‘or rather leave it alone,’ 

“* Ves, that is more pleasant and comfortable,’ said the man.” 

We are glad that the Woman from the Marsh did not have her way, and that 
the man did not leave it alone. For it was a good day for all of us, when the 
will-o’-the-wisps came to town, and Hans Andersen made them into fairy tales. 

I have only touched on the side of Hans Andersen that appeals to children, 
for that seems to me his most important side, and the one that we are most 
grateful for. It is true that he has done much good work of the kind that no 
child could appreciate: we have only to read beautiful pieces of symbolism, 
like Zhe Story of a Mother, to feel assured of that. But, somehow, that is not 
Andersen at his best. Andersen at his best is the writer for children, the writer 
of Daddy Dustman and The Snow Queen and The Tin Soldier ; and, wonderful as 
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he is when he is grown up, it is when he is gossiping away like a child himself 
that we love him most. 

For the best fairy stories are always those that are written for children; and 
they are the only kind that are worth writing. The others never seem to me 
to have any reason for existing. All the dignity of the fairy tale is lost, directly 
it begins to aim consciously at interesting an older audience; and the dignity of 
the fairy tale is not a convention to be neglected. The world in which such 
things are done may be as visionary as we please; but, if it be granted that such 
a world does exist, everything that takes place in it must be presented with 
absolute sincerity—otherwise, the whole fabric goes to pieces at once, and we 
are left with the fragments of what was neither honest fact nor honest make- 
believe. The game must be played fairly on both sides; and the writer who 
thinks to venture into Fairyland must treat his readers as seriously as they, on 
the other hand, must treat him, if they hope to venture after him. The seriousness 
of make-believe is every bit as important as the accuracy of fact. 

Now, a fairy tale that is not written for children mocks at the whole spirit of 
make-believe. Neither writer nor reader of that kind of story is to be taken 
quite seriously, I think. The writer has his tongue in his cheek, because he 
knows that no grown-up reader will believe in the Fairyland he puts before him ; 
while his reader responds by trying to walk straight into it with his eyes open— 
which is a frivolous and wholly ineffectual attitude to assume on such an occasion. 
Indeed, their mutual want of confidence suggests the similar relations that exist 
between a conjurer and his audience, who distrust one another completely, because 
the performance is intended to deceive and outwit rather than to charm and 
transport. No conjurer ever pretended to know the way to anything but a sham, 
pantomime sort of Fairyland; and it is only a sham, pantomime sort of Fairyland 
that writers can hope to present to a grown-up circle of readers. 

The right balance between truth and make-believe in a fairy story, on which 
depends so much of its sincerity, is disturbed more often by the unintelligent use 
of animals and toys as personalities than by any other misappropriation of magic 
properties. We all know how Andersen has handled characters of this class in 
his stories; and I think it is no exaggeration to say that until he showed how 
exquisitely this branch of fairy lore was to be treated, fairy chroniclers had greatly 
underestimated its possibilities. A talking horse, from Grimm’s point of view, 
was a talking horse; a crying rabbit, from Perrault’s, was only a crying rabbit. 
But a shirt-collar, when Andersen is the creator, is a cynic; a pine-tree is a poet ; 
a gilded top is a lover; and the career of an unsightly, forsaken, misunderstood 
duckling is a whole human life. He never lets us think for a moment that there 
is anything unusual about his talking beasts and toys and boot-jacks ; and that is 
why he succeeds so completely in convincing us of their humanity. A feeling of 
confidence exists between us that it is perfectly natural for all these delightful 
creatures to behave like the nicest of real people—and so the right balance 
between truth and make-believe is maintained. But Andersen could never have 
done this so surely and so well if he had not been writing for child-readers, who 
would take him seriously as a matter of course. And the grown-up readers who 
will pay him the same compliment will reap the same reward as the children. 

For, although the right roads to Fairyland are those that take the children 
there first, they will never refuse to take the grown-up people afterwards—so long 
as they are the right sort of grown-up people. And that leaves a chance for the 
rest of us! 
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A CHINESE STORY. 


BY LADY CURRIE. 


(“ VioLet Fane.”) 


OOR Chung Ching Yui had been condemned to death, 








But was allowed to spend his latest breath 
In conversation with his loving wife. 
Now this was why he had to lose his life :— 


When Chung Ching Yai became a magistrate 
He knew the risks attendant on his state, 
Its penalties and forfeits, so, to-day, 

Could not complain if Custom had her way. 
This was the law: If any one should die 
By murder foul, it was his task to try 

To find the miscreant who did the deed ; 
Nor this alone,—he further must succeed 

In making public, and in tracing out, 

The way in which the murder came about, 
* I am indebted to Sir C. N. E. Eliot, Her Majesty’s newly-appointed Representative at 


Zanzibar, for the following story, which formed the plot of a domestic drama at which he had 
assisted, 
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And if he failed in this, then woe betide 
The hapless magistrate! "Iwas he who died! 


Now, as it happened, in that very town 

A worthy citizen was stricken down 

In all the pride of manhood. Not a sign 
Of how the slayer compassed his design ! 

No scratch or puncture, strangulation-mark 
Or trace of poison, yet the man lay stark ! 


So Chung Ching Yii was straight condemned to death, 

But yet allowed to spend his latest breath 

Amongst his kinsfolk ; when up spake his wife: 

“This man, for whom you have to lose your life— 

When looking at his body, could you find 

No mark of violence of any kind?” 

“None!” sighed the husband sadly. “ Did you 
look ” 

(Then said the lady, as she straightway took, 

With tender hand, his plaited tail of hair 

And held it upwards)—‘“ Did you look just 
there?” 

(She pointed with her finger to the part 

Just under where the pigtail takes its start.) 

“No,” said her husband, wondering as he 
stood. 

“Well,” said the lady, “then I think you 
should !” 





Believing in his wife’s superior wit, 

The corpse is sent for, and the lawyers sit 
In solemn conclave round it ; by-and-by, 

The magistrate, with eager, straining eye, 

Raises the braided tress, when, ’neath the tail, 

The overjoyed official finds—a nail! 


Now, all that follows is as clear as day: 
Who could thus kill him in this cruel way,— 

Lift up his pigtail, and, unhindered, drive 

A nail into a waking man, alive, 

Upright, and ready to defend his life? ... 

"Twas done whilst he was sleeping, by—his wife! 
And so it proved! . . . Now praise and honours wait, 
Or rather, pour, upon the magistrate, 

Who thus, though late, has proved himself to be 
Endowed with wisdom of such high degree. 
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<xalted, courted, now behold him stand 
Amongst the noblest persons of the land ; 
Joy follows mourning, stormy skies turn blue, 
Nor does he fail to do as he should do, 
But showers rich 













presents on_ his 


——— 


loving wife, 
Who, by her cleverness, 
has saved his life. 


But never here below 
was perfect bliss 





(How often have the 
sages told us this !): 

Day follows day, and /% 
in a month’s short 
span 

He seems once more a sorrow-burdened man. 

He muses thus: “ How did she come to know 

A. wife would ever use her husband so?” 

Raised, praised, and flattered, e’en beyond his bent, 

He thus endures a growing discontent. 

One thought pursues him, like a gnawing ache, 

And never leaves him, sleeping or awake. 


He soon grows moody,—wanders off alone, 
fats next to nothing, shrinks to skin and 
bone ; 


Or, when it pleases him to 
stay at home, 

Sits buried, all day long, in 
learned tome. 

He studies __prece- 
dents, effect 
and cause, 

Reads through old 
compilations of the laws ; 

Pamphlets about sta- 
tistics, with all 


crimes 


from earliest 
times, — 
Watches his wife attentively, and so 


Comes to discover what he did not know 
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(Her wit and beauty having turned his head), 
That she had been a widow when they wed 
(A fact she had concealed) ; 

But why rehearse 
The tale of his decline from bad to worse ? 
Officious neighbours stimulate his zeal, 
Suspicion treads on mere conjecture’s heel,— 
Fancy grows into fact, and stands betrayed 
In more than wonted ugliness arrayed ; 
Until, one day, in magisterial tones, 
He orders up the former husband’s bones. 
These they procure him,—delved from under 

ground, 

In solemn state the men of law sit round 
To view the skeleton ; then, by-and-by, 


The magistrate, with eager, straining eye, 


Raises the tress, when, wedged beneath the tail, 


The horrified official finds 





a nail! 




















A® a prelude to our Causerie it seems to 
be fitting, considering the season of 
the year and the title of this article, to wish 
the readers of THE PALL MALL 

Christmas \{aGazinE a Merry Christmas 

and the ; 

War. @nda Happy New Year. No, 
not a “happy New Year,” for 

should it not be rather a happy New Century? 

In this case, at any rate, the wish is father 
to the thought. It is true that the epicure 
has no love for the beard of the oyster, 
and preludes are usually skipped. The 
epicure may wonder why his favourite bi- 
valve was ever shelled with a beard, even 
as the gentle reader might cast about for 
the inventor of the preface. But the pre- 
face, like a venerable custom, may stand 
justified at times; and the venerable 
custom of showering our neighbours with 
the confetti of Christmas blessings may be 
suffered to linger with the better survival 
of the world. For no custom is venerable 
unless it be good: its vitality is the badge 
of its virtues. 

Happily, the tragic shadows of Magers- 
fontein and Colenso, which cast in deepest 
gloom the year now fading into a new era, 
have left us free to enjoy the most popular 
of all our festivals with something of the 
old traditional gaiety. The war still lingers 


unfinished upon the page of history, yet its 
noise and bustle are as the rumble of a vanish- 
ing thunderstorm. But whilst bitter memories 
must still chequer the Christmas of many 
homes, in the colonies as well as in the 
mother country, it is characteristic of the 
buoyancy of the. English race that it should 











snap the fetters of despondency which a 
year ago possessed the Empire. The 
sporadic form that the Boer resistance has 
now taken is dictated by reasons which we 
deal with in our own note on the arrival 
of Mr. Kruger. 


HE unexpected yet interesting meeting 
of Parliament in December has happily 
broken up the period of stagnation which 
attended as well as followed 
— the Dissolution. A General 
Doldrums. Election at any time in these 
islands is necessarily a sore 
disturber of Society and its plans and 
purposes. From a social point of view 
early autumn was quite effaced by the 
Ministerial call-to-arms, and autumn is to 
Mayfair now all that the “ Fall” summer 
is to Americans at home. 
Behold the genesis of it. 
rested upon the waters; the “guns” have 
come down from the moors, taking the 
coverts in their way and winding up the 
sport of the year in the carnival of “St. 
Pheasant.” The period of the house party 
has not yet arrived. There is therefore an 
interval to fill. 
So every one 
which is now an exhilarating variant of the 
abandoned town of our youth. But the 
autumn whose end we mourn in the glad 
spirit of a new year, and albeit a new century 
withal, proved a “frost” in the midst of 
the most delightful weather known to the 


Society has 


“ 


agrees to come to town, 
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Bureau of Meteorology. The “Chairman” 
of the Park spread his chairs about the feet 
of the haughty Achilles, but the sitters were 
few. The great majority were electioneering, 
some stumping the borougks, others cam- 
paigning in the counties, not a few sitting, or 
trying to sit, upon that most unpleasant of 
all the seats known to the mighty,—the 
Parliamentary fence. Gentle reader, who 
may also be most plagued of politicians, 
an thou value thy comfort, avoid the Par- 
liamentary fence. 

So thus did it come to pass that London 
lost its miniature, yet always welcome and 
sometimes beautiful, second season. The 
masses went desvondently each Sunday to 
see the classes at “Church parade.” As 
some one remarked—I think it was that 
gentlest of wits and most ruminant of philo- 
sophers, Mr. Philip Stanhope—“ The mobs 
came out to see the nobs.” But it was their 
doom to return unmercifully chastened by 
disappointment. Then comes the flight of 
the swallows of fashion to the Riviera ; and 
finally the annual rush to town to purchase 
presents for Christmas. After that the 
curtain of dread winter falls upon us. The 
clubs, brightened by the foregathering of 
the living and the dead, the victor and the 
vanquished of the political tournament 
who assembled for the comparison of 
notes, the rejoicing of the one with the 
commiseration of the other, are closed, 
and so ends the social story of Society 
in the midst of the deadly night of a 
genuine London winter. 


" PREFER to make a Cabinet rather 
than to reconstruct one.” So quoth 
Lord Salisbury. And certainly, speaking 
Ths Mow as an old Lege aoige nian mend, 
Ministry. I agree with the Premier that 
the operation is full of sur- 
prises. It is curious that most of this 
came of Mr. Goschen’s retirement; not 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty is to 
be regarded as equivalent to the fifth wheel 
of a coach which has dropped off. But it 
undoubtedly did seem to come about that 
the reconstruction of the Administration 
involved more speculation, resulting in 
more confusion of speculators, than the 
construction of the original article. 
Those pleasant and always enlightening 
gentlemen the Quidnuncs, after the elec- 
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tions, took the line that, as the country had 
re-established the Government in power, 
there would be no Government to make. 

“It will only be necessary for Lord Salis- 
bury,” said one authority upon the unknown, 
“to send Her Majesty a note apprising her 
that the country has again endorsed the 
Khaki bill.” 

“Tt will not be necessary for Lord Salis- 
bury to write to Her Majesty at all,” quoth 
another. 

As a matter of history, Lord Salisbury not 
only wrote of these things to his Sovereign, 
but as “a dutiful Minister,’ to quote Mr. 
Gladstone, he went down to Windsor in 
person to lay his missive at the Royal 
footstool. With that missive was deposited 
his own resignation as Prime Minister—a 
startling proposition, which, as the Marqius 
himself might have foreseen, the Queen de- 
clined absolutely to accept. 

A good deal, of course, might be said upon 
the pleasures of Cabinet reconstruction. It 
is the very triumph, the erce/sis, of respon- 
sibility. In Lord Salisbury’s case, the 
burden, with all its delights of selecting 
and rejecting, was increased by the cynical 
suggestion that the Premier could not 
remember all his colleagues, and really did 
not know by name a third of his Administra- 
tion, and but half a dozen by face. There 
were moments, indeed, when, according to 
the same unconscionable jester, he forgot the 
very features of Mr. Chamberlain. Nay, it 
is even whispered in the wickedest circles 
that one day he stopped a supporter of his 
nephew, Mr. Coghill, and addressed him as 
“ Arthur.” 

Mr. Gladstone framed his Cabinet in this 
way. He took twenty slips of paper: upon 
ten he wrote the names of the gentlemen he 
designed for places in the Cabinet ; upon 
ten other pieces he wrote the names of 
certain posts to be filled. These he carefully 
separated and placed in a couple of hats. 
Then he drew one slip from each hat, and 
the name drawn was pinned upon the office 
drawn. At least, that is what some people 
say. Mr. Childers was always charmingly 
successful in this ballot ; and thus we have 
neatly explained for us how it was that the 
member for Pontefract and other constitu- 
encies became successively First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Secretary for War, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,—and in fact threatened at 
one time to “go nap” on the entire pack of 
Ministerial offices. 
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ORD Salisbury, as he confesses, dis- 
believes in prophesying “unless you 
know,” and does not fly to the two-hat 
ballot trick in the formation of 
The his Cabinet. He takes his 
Premier. : es ice 3 
New Blood." @Y with it, as he takes 
his own way with the British 
Constitution, with the result that all the 
square men, put by the quidnuncs into 
round holes, are just reversed by Lord Salis- 
bury, who neatly gets the round men into 
the square holes. And, judging from a 
month’s experience, every one is apparently 
in the enjoyment of perfect comfort of body 
as well as of mind. “Alone I did it,” Lord 
Salisbury might have said when he contem- 
plated the result of his labours. 

Upon the general question of the rejuvena- 
tion of the Administration, I would quote the 
interrogative comment of a right honourable 
baronet : “ Would you dig up the old Mar- 
quis of Granby, and call 7¢ new blood ?” 

It was thought that Lord Salisbury him- 
self had finished off the reconstruction 
of the Administration by reconstructing 
himself out of a salary. The Premiership 
is not a salary-carrying position. It is 
not even under the Constitution known as a 
Cabinet office. Hence the Prime Minister, to 
obtain both a right to sit in his Cabinet and 
to draw a salary, must equip himself with a 
second office. Thisis what Lord Dundreary 
was fond of calling “ one of those things that 
no fellah can understand.” Lord Salisbury, 
however, has taken over the duties of Lord 
Privy Seal, which, though entitling its holder 
to a seat in Downing Street, does not now 
bear any honorarium beyond £100 for a 
private secretary. The original salary of 
£2000 a year was abolished in the eighties 
by Mr. Gladstone, who came in on a ticket 
of Retrenchment, and went to work by 
making his economy begin at home. But 
Lord Salisbury, believing that a labourer is 
worthy of his hire, has revived his salary 
in his own person. 


HE approach of the long Session revives 
interest in the part which the Earl of 
Rosebery will play in the New Parliament. 
We have had periodically a 
ballon d’essai sent up to test 
the drift of Liberal sentiments 
towards the re-elevation of the noble Earl 
as Leader of the Party. The ascent has 


Lord 
Rosebery. 
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usually been made from Printing House 
Square. This time it has come from none 
other than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
himself. At the moment of writing the 
Opposition Parties are painfully agitated by 
“C,-B.’s” gentle wooing of his old chief. 


The painful warrior famouséd for fight, 
After a hundred victories, 
foiled, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he 
toiled. 


Our 
Heroes. 


once 


This well-knit legend may have fitted into 
Shakespeare’s own times, but it is not so 
apt a legend of England’s present custom, 
and might indeed be reversed in that of 
General Buller’s hundred victories and one 
defeat. We have not forgotten the re- 
joicings which attended the arrival of Sir 
Redvers Buller, the victor of Natal, in the 
expectation of the return of Lord Roberts, 
the saviour of South Africa. In the mean- 
time civic enthusiasm has just boiled with 
Freedoms of the City and Swords of 
Honour. I once asked Mr. Henniker 
Heaton what the Freedom of the City 
meant. “A gold casket,” was the prompt 
reply. “Bobs” has awaiting him swords of 
honour enough to equip a corps délite. 


HE Presidential Election, to give the 
American struggle for sovereignty 

its concrete term, has been not the most 
pregnant event of foreign 
affairs. What is to happen in 
China is more pregnant. It 
has, however, a special in- 
terest for Englishmen. Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election by a _ sweepingly increased 
majority disposes practically for ever of 
Mr. Bryan and his silver nostrums. This 
is not so much with us a sense of per- 
sonal triumph as the postponing for a 
convenient period in our own time of a 
possible cause of international disturbance. 
No one would, of course, be either bold 
or silly enough to say that the American 
Democrats have permanently lost control 
of American affairs. But during the three 
years which again re-establishes Republican 
policy across the Atlantic many things may 
occur to lessen Great Britain’s colonial 
burdens. Rightly or wrongly, President 


e 
Presidential 
Election. 
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Obliging Cabby to Bus Conductor; ‘‘ High! high! ‘ere’s another 'ap'orth for yer!” 


Cleveland was credited, so far as this country 
is concerned, with a policy of “ pin pricks.” 
The City, in common with Downing Street, 
and our best wishers in the States, anticipated 
in Mr. Bryan’s election the revival of that 
policy. Undoubtedly, of the two parties in 
the United States, Great Britain has enjoyed 
a better display of friendship from the Re- 
publicans, who, if they do not love us more, 
hate us less than the Democrats. And 
the evidence of the sense of that friendship 
is manifested in the “glad tidings of great 
joy” which unquestionably the news of Mr. 
McKinley’s re-election brought to English- 
men. 
HE winter output of the publishers is 
of exceptional interest, as showing 
how the pens of the mighty have been 
ae — haces have been 
Statesmen. _ !'Ves of statesmen by their 
admirers, and there have been 
volumes by statesmen upon the greater 
figures of the past. There is Lord Rose- 
bery on “ Napoleon,” and Mr. John Morley 
on “Cromwell.” Both are admirable, of 
course. The lives of Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Chamberlain just make one sigh for 
a life of the one by Sir William Harcourt, 
and a life of Lord Salisbury by the second. 
Above all, we should like to see the noble 
Marquis make himself responsible for a 





monograph on the member for West 
Birmingham. Writing statesmen, we shall 
be told, are to be discouraged at any cost. 
It is unfair to the professional bookman, 
who encourages literature upon a little oat- 
meal, and does not woo the publisher with 
a coronet or carry him by storm upon the 
prancing Pegasus of a Privy Councilship, 
with its trappings of “ right honourable.” No 
normally constituted London publisher could 
withstand these fascinating claims, and it 
may be suggested, for the relief of the 
anxious objector, that a “close time” should 
be established for statesmen who make 
books. Those two doughty “Christians,” 
Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Corelli, might head 
the crusade, with Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P., 
as Chief of the Staff. But this, of course, 
is not our suggestion. 


iw social London asa whole is naturally 
just nowalmost completely absorbed by 
that ancient and still time-honoured form of 


entertainment, the Pantomime. 
Two 


Cities. Here, as heretofore, the great 
houses which have become 

almost sacred to clown and harlequin and 
pantaloon, and the ministering wand of the 
good fairy, are, as we write, thundering with 
the note of nimble, tireless preparation, and 
as we go to press with the hum and roar 
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‘*SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN.” 


‘* Here they come, George ! 
of Boxing Night. One of the most human 
pictures to be seen in this burly, tumultuous, 
sensitive, sympathy-mingling City, is to be 
witnessed from the stalls of Old Drury, 
where, standing back to the orchestra and 
looking from pit to topmost gallery, you 
behold serried ranks of faces all animated 
by one common object—the enjoyment of 
the traditionary fare of Panto. 

Paris is gaily recovering from the exciting 
nightmare conjured up by the fancied 
English boycott of her memorable Ex- 
hibition. So many distinguished foreign 
visitors, and notably British, have employed 
November and much of December in this 
ever-delightful resort of wealth and fashion, 
that the illusion of the boycott must have 
been incontinently pricked, and by the 
Parisians themselves. If not, it ought to 
have been. The rejoicing which attended 
the opening of the Grand Exposition was 
turned into wailing regrets when it came 
to be closed. This conclusively establishes 
the plea for an exhibition in France all the 
way round the ‘year. Paris is, indeed, 


Oh, do look, dear ! 


Ain't they lovely ?” 


herself an exhibition, though this may not 
meet the case. 


R. KRUGER has come to Europe to 
4 stir up international hostility against 
Great Britain, not in search of a sanctuary 
where he may nurse his savings 


sont in comfort and security. He 
pote ta believes himself burglar-proof, 


and in that consciousness hopes 
to induce the Continental Powers to 
commit international burglary upon the 
property of John Bull. Dr, Leyds has let 
out Oom’s mission as designed to work up 
intervention by the combination of Germany, 
France, and Russia. We have in this 
“slim” conspiracy the key to the recru- 
descence of Boer activity, which through the 
waste and bloodshed and the paralysing 
of European trade with South Africa, is to 
“move ” the two hemispheres from the Oxus 
to the Hudson. But it is doubtful if the 
Powers can be brought to play cat to Mr, 
Kruger’s monkey 
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‘FoR THE SAFETY OF THE PUBLIC.” 
After a well-known picture. 





The lighter side of Mr. Kruger’s reception 
at Marseilles did not partake, of course, of the 
wild pleasure that greeted Major Marchand’s 
avant-courrier, Captain Barratier. Still, it 
was a happy blend of French imagination 
and Chauvinist fervour. 

But, Mr. Kruger’s affected indignation with 
us wicked Britons notwithstanding—if he 
survive his present pilgrimage, and we at 
least are humane enough to wish him no 
harm—it will perhaps be his pleasure some 
day to make a Londoners’ holiday. also. 
Without claiming to be a prophet, or the 
son of a prophet, the present writer in the 
eighties, while sipping coffee with Arabi 
Pasha in his bungalow on the Mutwall Road, 
in the environs of Colombo, soothed our 
Egyptian prisoner with the assurance that 
a day would come when he should look 
down upon Her Majesty’s faithful Commons 
from the distinguished gallery of that 
Chamber. The prophecy unrealised still 
holds good. But the writer was pleasingly 
successful when a few years later he offered 
a pious welcome to Li Hung Chang to a 
similar end, then seated over audience 
champagne in the reception chamber of his 
Excellency’s Yamen, in Tientsin. Li Hung 
Chang at that time had never been from 
home, and he shook his head with a deferential 
sense of the impossible. But it came to pass 
as wished ; and it may come to pass also in 
the persons of Arabi Pasha and Oom Paul. 
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HE power to sleep upon a great exploit 
is surely the psychological triumph of 
repose. Perhaps it naturally belongs to a 
man who could conceive an 
enterprise worthy of a Clive 
that he should also be equally 
capable of going to sleep upon a failure. 
That is exactly what Dr. Jameson, of “Raid” 
fame, is now doing. The valiant Rhodesian 
has many friends and admirers both in 
England and in America, but little has been 
heard of him for some moons. Why? Well, 
talk of it in Gath and tell it in Ascalon—the 
redoubtable Doctor has been asleep. There 
is, of course, nothing in this to be complained 
of. Many of us, indeed, must envy Dr. 
“Jim” his powers of repose. But there is, 
it must be confessed, a tincture of cynicism 
in the Doctor’s somnolence. He sleeps, if 
we may say so, with one eye open occa- 
sionally. During the late session of the 
Cape Parliament he spoke not a word. He 
sat, as Mr. Balfour usually sits, on the 
Treasury Bench. Member for Kimberley, he 
just “jerked an eye” when any one men- 
tioned war. Then he would get up, go into 
the luxurious library of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, fall back into one of the club chairs, 
and go into a genuine slumber. Later he 
would rouse himself into action, take cab 
and drive to the suburban house of the 
“ Colossus,” and dine, closed to the world, 
but not by the world forgot. He lives 
practically alone, doing nothing whatever to 
call forth a three-line newspaper paragraph. 
He troubles no one in Cape Town with 
speech, and no one cares to wake the 
brooding lion with address of his own. Dr. 
Jameson’s relapse into seeming hatred of 
life, its ambitions, purposes, and triumphs, 
has been the wonder of the comfortable 
Cape Town Club for many weeks. Such is 
the whilom hero of a famous epic. 


< 
Jameson. 


A NYTHING that throws a light upon 
the cost of the war and how to be 
rid of it must necessarily be interesting to 
. Paterfamilias at the season of 

Christmas . . ‘ F 
Christmas bills. The Chancellor 

Bills. ‘ 

of the Exchequer has thrown a 
pleasant, or at least an encouraging, light 
upon this interesting national problem. Sir 
Michael intends, as he tells us, to “ provide 
for the gradual liquidation of so much of 
the cost of the war as has been met by 
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borrowed money.” This operation is to be 
introduced into the forthcoming Budget of 
our Minister of Finance. A sinking fund 
for borrowed money is not, of course, a 
new experiment or a novel expedient. 
But in the present case it will happily lighten 
the load of interest which the Treasury has 
to meet upon this very attractive item of 
borrowed money. Another and more pro- 
saic view of the policy of the Treasury is 
naturally that Ministers wish to forget the 
South African war as speedily as possible, 
and as a beginning propose as rapidly as 
may be to lay the interest “ ghost” which in 
theatrical parlance walks periodically. Only 
in this case there is no doubt about the 
ghost. It marches with a sure foot, and its 
chains are in the chink of good British 
sovereigns which the lucky capitalist is 
very ready to receive. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT estimated 
‘7 some time ago the cost to the members 
of the House of Commons of an autumn 
session of one month at £ 30,000. 

yy oo tan ang This is, of course, in individual 
Session. Personal expenses, and to these 
naturally have to be added the 

Official or mechanical cost to the taxpayers, 





‘* Why have you got that stone in your hand?” 


**Oh, just for a lark.” 


representing in a cryptic calculation another 
£30,000. But it is an ill wind that blows no 
one good. This outlay is confined very largely 
to London, where it is almost exclusively 
put in circulation. The evidence of this 
welcome increment from the unexpected is 
to be seen on every hand. Faces unfamiliar 
to London in December have been seen 
with the opening of Parliament in the stalls 
of the theatres and in the /auéeuzls of the 
“other places.” Shopping has been brisk. 
Lights have replaced the night drab of many 
a West-End window. Parties have awakened 
the silence of the West. Mayfair has rattled 
with the wheels of unaccustomed broughams 
at this season. Club life is at “ booming” 
point. Dinner-giving and dinner-taking have 
punctuated the traditions of British hospi- 
tality. High life has attended the fashion- 
able restaurants. The change altogether in 
the state of town is, as we write, a veritable 
transformation. Our richer M.P.’s_ have 
indeed increased the splendour of their 
entertainments in order to show what may 
be accomplished when least expected. Of 
course the interval of merry-making is 
necessarily brief, but the utmost has been 
made of it, precisely for the reason that 
in a few days the usual relapse must 
follow. 
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HE serious illness of the Czar once more 
draws attention to the disastrous effects 
of November and December upon the health 
The Czar. of the Royal Susy. For ete 
obviously impossible to dis- 
sociate even the Emperor of Russia from 
the circle of sovereignty which has its centre 
at Windsor. It is, however, remarkable that 
typhoid in its lesser or greater variants 
should pursue members of the crowned 
families of Europe with such persistence. 
It is also curious to observe that the month 
of the Leonids should have been specially 
chosen for originating the attack. 


HERE are some things less trying than 

the honour of receiving a University 
welcome. Lord Rosebery must have felt the 
truth of this on going to Glasgow 
to deliver his Rectorial address. 
Lord Rosebery so far fell into 
the humours of the scene as to suggest that 
he hoped he might not share the accustomed 
fate of the hero of the 5th of November. 
Nor happily did he. But it is worth men- 
tioning that here at least the Scottish 
students bore themselves with some of the 
philosophic humour of the land of the im- 
mortal haggis, as compared with the treat- 
ment accorded to Lord Kitchener by the 
undergraduates of Cambridge. The back 
wheels of his lordship’s coach were ruthlessly 
whipped off, and the body of the vehicle 
dropped suddenly to the ground, Up went 
the General’s legs and down went his head ; 
and in this position he and the Provost 
remained until it became the jubilant grace 
of their dancing admirers to rescue them. 


University 
Humours. 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


Lord Kitchener’s emotions were as impres- 
sive as a Gobelin tapestry. 


; eo new Haussmannisers of the Metro- 
polis have cast an eye upon our 
celebrated Marble Arch, and now call for 
its transportation. This is 

The Marble. : 
least one 


interesting on at 
Arch. be F 
practical ground. Where is 


the Marble Arch to go next, and by what 
name is this segment of London to be known 
to the Post Office Directory and the traveller 
about town? To be historically and 
topographically accurate, the Arch has not 
always stood opposite Cumberland Gate. 
Erected by Nash, who took his design from 
the commemorative Gate of Constantine, in 
Rome, it is constructed of Carrara marble, 
and cost £80,000. It was placed originally 
opposite Buckingham Palace, and may still 
be recognised in old prints of the time. _ Its 
fine scheme of iron gates, which more than 
once have been rudely slammed in the face 
of the zealous Reformer eager for the free 
turf of the Hyde Park, were cast by Samuel 
Parker for £3000. Just as a former eques- 
trian statue of Wellington figured upon the 
remarkable structure removed from opposite 
Apsley House to “keep” Constitution Hill, 
so the Marble Arch was to have carried 
Chantrey’s equestrian statue of George the 
Fourth. But the statue never got farther 
than Trafalgar Square, where it stands to- 
day—a gloomy enough example of London 
statuary. The question is, as they say in 
the House of Commons, where shall the 
Marble Arch go, and by what name shall 
its site be known? 
A. KINNEAR. 
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